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ADVANCED RATE PROCEDURE 
In determining what its course of action shall be 
under the new law requiring that tariffs bearing 
advanced rates shall not be filed until after approval 
thereof by the Commission, that body, it seems to 
us, is between the two horns of a dilemma. If it 


decides to approve all such tariffs for filing after a 


merely perfunctory examination—which would 
perhaps be the easiest and the fairest method that 
could be adopted and which is supposed to be the 
scheme that Commissioner Clark had in mind when 
he lent his approval to this law as a means of com- 
promise and avoiding worse results—it will doubt- 
less incur the displeasure of Congress, its master, 
or at least of that element of Congress that is re- 
sponsible for this legislation and which appears to 
have considerable power else it could not have 
forced this situation. We say this would be the 
easiest and the fairest way to proceed under the 
new law because we do not see how, except by some 
such method of nullifying it, it can fail to result in 
more or less harm and we do not see how it can 
result in any good. 

And yet it is perhaps right that the Commission, 
aside from any fear of offending Congress, should 
endeavor to carry out the purpose of that body in 
so far as that purpose can be determined. We sup- 
pose there is no doubt but that the purpose of Con- 
gress, however bungling and unintelligible its ex- 
pression, was to make it more difficult for the car- 
riers to obtain rate advances and to insure for the 
shi>per opportunity to protest before advanced rate 
tar'ffs are even permitted to be filled. But how 
is the Commission to protect the shipper or to as- 
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sure him that he will get the information that is 
necessary if the new plan of consideration before 
filing is not to work to his hurt instead of to his 
good? 

Under the old law an advanced rate tariff was 
filed without prejudice and was then subject to pro- 
test and suspension. The shipper was assured of 
full information, even if he were not on the car- 
rier’s mailing list, because, immediately on being 
informed, through the customary channels, that a 
certain tariff had been filed, he knew it had been 
printed and he could get a copy of it for examina- 
tion. But under the new law what would be the 
course? A carrier makes application for permission 
to file an advanced rate tariff. The shipper may be 
informed—as he has been in the past, as to tariffs 
filed—of the making of this application. But if he 
desires to know more about the proposed tariff, as, 
of course, he does if he is interested at all, how is 
he to find out? He cannot get a copy of the tariff 
because the carriers have not yet printed it. The 
most they have done is to submit a brief or state- 
ment to the Commission telling what they propose, 
or perhaps a printers’ proof of the tariff itself. But 
they have no copies of the brief or of the tariff for 
distribution and we know of no way they could be 
compelled to prepare or to distribute such copies. 
It would not be fair to ask them to go to this 
trouble and expense. The old method is expensive 
and cumbersome enough without adding to it. 

The task, then, it would seem, would be for the 
Commission to evolve some plan by which it can 
be certain that shippers may know of the filing of 
applications for permission to file tariffs, what these 
tariffs propose, and the time and place of hearings 
set on them. The Traffic Service Bureau, through 
one or more of its publications, will, as soon as 
permitted by the Commission, undertake to inform 
its readers as to the filing of applications, just as 
it now does as to the filing of tariffs, and as to all 
action taken on these applications, including the 
setting of hearings. Whether this will be consid- 
ered ample or not is for the Commission to decide, 
especially in view of the fact that our abstracts of 
applications will necessarily be brief, published on 
a news basis. Following the same plan now used 
with respect to our publication of abstracts of 
tariffs filed, it would be up to the shipper, on read- 
ing that an application which interested him had 
been made, to obtain a copy of the tariff. But, as 
we have said before, where is he to obtain a copy 
of it or even of the brief which the carrier may 
have submitted with it? He would, of course, be 
permitted to inspect it personally or through an 
agent at the office of the Commission, but that 
privilege, as a rule, would do him little good be- 
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cause he could exercise it only at considerable ex- 
pense. What is needed is a scheme by which the 
shipper may obtain with no great expense or 
trouble full information as to the contents of these 
applications for permission to advance rates. 

It may be said that no matter how little informa- 
tion the shipper is able to obtain before the filing 
of the tariff, none of the safeguards thrown by the 
old law about his interests after the filing is inter- 
fered with by the new law. We have answered 
this point before and so has President Freer of the 
National Industrial Traffic League. While it is 
true that the same procedure applies under the new 
law after a tariff has been permitted to be filed as 
applied under the old law, it must be allowed that 
if the Commission gives serious consideration to 
a tariff before permitting it to be filed it is not 
nearly as likely to listen to protests and suspend 
for hearing and investigation after the filing as it 
would be if it had not already gone over the matter 
thoroughly and committed itself to an approval of 
the tariff by permitting it to be filed. 

For a month now applications of the carriers for 
permission to file advanced rates have been piling 
up at the office of the Commission, the members of 
which are on vacation, without anybody outside 
the Commission’s force knowing what they contain— 
except in a few unimportant cases that have been 
handled as mere matters of form—and without any 
plan of procedure in regard to them having been 
adopted. Both carriers and shippers are seething 
as a consequence—the carriers because their plans 
are being delayed by the inaction of the Commis- 
sion and the shippers because they know there are 
many advanced rate proposals pending but they 
can get no information as to what they are, and because 
they are fearful that their rights may not be fully 
conserved when a method of procedure is finally 
adopted. 


EASTERN ADVANCED RATE TARIFFS. 

We are printing elsewhere—not because we feel 
under any obligation to do so, but because we 
think its news value justifies it—a statement from 
C. C. McCain, chairman of the Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation, explaining the eastern advanced rate tariffs 
recently filed. Our obligation was discharged 
when, as early as August 20, we attempted to get 
from representatives of eastern carriers—Mr. Mc- 
Cain among them—some statement as to the con- 
tents of the tariffs and the purposes of the carriers 
in filing them. Mr. McCain’s remark now that 





“carriers can only read with surprise” our com- ° 


ments on their action seems hardly warranted in 
view of the fact that, at that time, in the course of 
our efforts to obtain explanations for publication, 
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we warned the carriers that if they refused to mak: 
frank and satisfying explanation they must not ex- 
pect anything but that the tariffs might be misir- 
terpreted and the purpose behind them suspecte:. 
It would seem that the expected has happened. 

Mr. McCain’s conclusion that we were not in- 
formed as to what was being undertaken by the 
carriers might have been reached as a result of our 
appeals to him and others for that very information, 
instead of waiting until this time and basing it on 
other indications. His statement made to the Com- 
mission at the time the tariffs were filed is new to 
us. It may be, as Mr. McCain intimates, that this 
statement could have been read by us then at the 
office of the Commission, but we do not know, at 
this writing, whether it was even available to our 
Washington correspondent, and certainly it was not 
offered to us, else we should have printed it, for it 
was just the kind of statement we were seeking. 
But we are not mind readers and if we did not 
know the statement existed we could not ask for 
it specifically. Mr. McCain and the other repre- 
sentatives of carriers to whom we went for ex- 
planations might very well have referred us to this 
statement at the time instead of avoiding, as they 
did, any explanation whatever. 

Mr. McCain insists that there 
secretive or evasive in the whole performance, and 
there may not have been, as far as the dealing of 
the carriers with the Commission is concerned; but 
between us and the representatives of carriers to 
whom we had a perfect right to go for explanations 
of their plans that had taken form in tariffs, and 
from whose answer or failure to answer we had 
a right to draw our own conclusions—as have our 
readers—we insist that their action was not frank, 
to say the least. Else why did Mr. McCain, in his 
reply to our telegram August 20, state that “under 
the new law” carriers would have to present to 
the Commission reasons which would be available 
to us from time to time, whereas he now states in 
his communication published in this issue that 
these tariffs were forwarded to the Commission 
prior to August 15, so that they were not subject 
to procedure under the new law at all, but mercly 
to the old procedure with respect to protest and 
suspension? 

Mr. McCain is not exactly accurate 
language when he says we intimated that the car- 
riers were employing trick methods and that we 
stated that the carriers were betting on an advyan- 
tage to be obtained through a reconstruction of 
the Commission. We were not stating those 
things as facts, but only suggesting them as possi- 
bilities—in-other words, we were speculating, in t'1¢ 
(Continued on page 580) 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


. 

Puncturing the Anti-Trust Laws.— 
A battlefield in Flanders no more 
marked with shell holes than the anti- 
trust laws are marked with punctures 
would not be entitled to think itself 
much. In looking over the transporta- 


tion field alone, those who believe the — 


anti-trust laws are archaic and have 
been so almost from the time of their 
passage are forced to smile at the 
, havoco that has been created in the 
field around which the “trust busters” used to prance. 
Some folks, especially West Virginia coal operators, held 
their breath when the railroads’ war board, acting on 
the suggestion of the Council of- National Defense, planned 
the tidewater and lake cargo coal pools. Some of the 
operators refused to join the tidewater pool because they 
had just gone through the anti-trust indictment mill in 
New York, although none of them received any punish- 
ment other than that of having to bear the expense of 
defending themselves when the whole resources of the 
United States Treasury were pitted against them, and 
the condemnation of that part of the general public which 
fails to distinguish between an accusation and a verdict 
of guilty. The West Virginia operators, by this time, are 
probably ashamed of their timidity because they have 
had an opportunity to read about the plans of the United 
States Shipping Board for a combination of the ocean- 
going tugs on: the north Atlantic seaboard. That com- 
bination is so near a twin of one organized on the Great 
Lakes by the tugmen themselves that only the most ex- 
pert distinguisher between tweedledee and tweedledum, 
probably, would be able to tell wherein they differ. The 
great difference, of course, is that the Great Lakes towing 
combination was forméd by men not holding government 
jobs, while the latest combination will be formed, if the 
tug owners consent, by government officials. 


Where Are the New Commissioners?—The general de- 
ficiency bill reported by the House committee on appro- 
priations a short time ago carries in it an item of 
$16,666.66, which is exactly the amount of money that 
would be needed to pay the salaries of two additional 
Interstate Commerce Commissioners if they should be nom- 
inated in time to have the technical beginning of their 
terms in October. The great deliberation with which the 
President is handling the matter of finding men to fill 
the vacancies on the Commission forms a vivid contrast 
to the utterances of the advocates of S. 1816, the Robinson 
bill, creating the two additional places. The bill was 
urged and passed on the assumption or argument that 
it was a war emergency matter—that the additional com- 
missioners were needed to handle the vast amount of 
work incident to the war. The bill became a law Au- 
gust 9, which, of course, was a short time after the Com- 
mission decided the fifteen per cent case. Since that 
time the heavy work created by the hang-over parts of 
that case has not been receiving the personal attention 
o£ the six commissioners in office, except in such manner 
as they can handle it by mail—hence the smiles of those 
who wonder whether congressmen ever regard those who 
nay their salaries seriously except at a time when some- 
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thing particularly raw in the opinion of the constituents 
is proposed. President Wilson’s aloofness in the matter 
of consulting with men who think they could help him 
to come to a good decision in the matter of men to fill 
the vacancies, leaves the whole subject open to any kind 
of speculation. There is a strong feeling, however, that 
he will pay attention to the pressure in favor of State 
Commissioner Travis of North Carolina, and the same 
thought is growing in respect of Chief Boiler Inspector 
McManamy, who naturally has brotherhood backing. The 
speculation as to the third man is turning to former Gov- 
ernor West of Oregon as the Pacific coast member, al- 
though McManamy is also said to be a far western man. 
George W. Anderson of Boston is reported as having 
declined appointment, which would be surprising, because 
he has always been a willing worker for President Wilson. 


Friction Between Shippers and Carriers.—There is, in 
some respects, greater friction and hostility between the 
representatives of carriers and shippers now than there 
has been before in years. It is to be assumed that the 
representatives naturally reflect the sentiments of their 
principals. In a blunt way of putting the fact, the ship- 
pers feel that the carriers are growing bristles—that un- 
der the impetus of the reversed five per cent decision, 
they are still asking for advances as if there were no 
difference worth mentioning between their financial con- 
dition of 1913-4 and now. The informal conferences be- 
fore the Suspension Board recently have called for watch- 
fulness on the part of Chairman Jones to keep the barking 
the irritated representatives have been doing from being 
followed by biting. The “informal” conferences have been 


growing more formal, in fact, every day with Clifford 
Thorne and other attorneys for shippers asking formal 
questions tending to bring out that the representatives 
of the railroads know of no change in transportation con- 
ditions since the decision in the fifteen per cent case to 
warrant an increase in rates. September 11 C. C. McCain, 
in undertaking to justify proposed advances in rates on 
grain in Trunk Line territory, said that one of the facts 
justifying the increase was the greater value of the serv- 
ice the railroads now render and the greater loss and 
damage risk they bear in carrying wheat and other high- 
priced commodities. That made W. H. Chandler, of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, demand to know if the 
service would not be still more valuable if no shipments 
came through. He illustrated his point by saying that 
oats shipped from Minneapolis July 21 had not arrived 
in New England September 10. In the meantime those 
who had agreed to furnish the oats were losing the in- 
terest on the money tied up in the lading and were paying 
ten cents a bushel premium to keep their contracts. He 
said the delays in transportation were so great that the 
interest charge eats up all the profit that would result in 
normal times. 


Moving Coal in Box Cars.—Fuel coal for western rail- 
roads is being sent forward in box cars and railroads are 
paying the operators who will load in such equipment 
a premium of five or ten cents a ton. That declaration 
has all the superficial appearance of a yarn “made in 
Germany” by the master romancer, but it is solid Yankee 
fact. It is also evidence of solid business sense, rather 
than of solidity above the eye line. If the roads that are 
doing that depended on the ordinary coal car, they might, 
and then again they might not, get fuel. But if they 
obtained it in the usual way they would have to bring 
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empty box cars from the east to fill their requirements 
for the grain trade. The premium must be paid so as to 
cover the extra cost, in part, at least, of loading in box 
ears. This use of the closed top equipment for coal is 
only one of dozens of expedients to which both carriers 
and shippers are resorting to make one car do the work 
of two. The railroads that are doing that are not claim- 
ing to be philanthropists, because if they did not load the 
box cars, they would have to transport them empty. 


The Reconsignment Privilege—The move by government 
officials, other than Interstate Commercé Commissioners, 
to abolish reconsignment or to make it as odious as a 
rebate, appears to have resulted in a fizzle. The Federal 
Trade Commission and George W. Anderson, district at- 
torney at Boston, were the most prominent movers in that 
matter. Both assumed that the privilege of reconsigning 
was a device contrived by shippers to accomplish unmoral 
ends, instead of a method whereby carriers might escape 
suits for damages for failing to deliver “with reasonable 
dispatch.” That the privilege was used to further un- 
moral plans for obtaining illegitimate profits in the coal 
business during the acute shortage last winter is not 
impossible, it may be admitted, but the ten commandments 
have, on occasion, been used by crooks to hide their op- 
erations. The trouble with those who thought they should 
play the part of St. George with the reconsignment privi- 
lege as the dragon, is that they did not know the funda- 
mental reason for its creation. They were as ignorant 
on that point as are those who denounce men who clubbed 
the railroads into giving them rebates prior to 1893, when 
the old common law rule that the shipper should make 
the best bargain with a common carrier that he could, was 
superseded by the present rule. The old rule was all 
right when the common carrier operated wagons on the 
public highway which was open to anyone who could 
obtain a wagon, but all wrong for the common carrier 
having an exclusive right to use a new-fangled king’s 
highway consisting of rails, switches, frogs, signals, 
bridges, culverts and vast assembling yards. Reconsign- 
ment, it has been suggested time and again, can be made 
unlawful or subject to the locals just as soon as the ship- 
pers and carriers think it advisable to operate under the 
rule that freight must not only be carried safely, but 
with reasonable dispatch, which is about five days between 
Chicago and New York, and not five or six weeks, as is 
the case frequently these days. A. %. Hf. 
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The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
No method has yet been devised by the Commission 
for affording the public information as to applications 
filed by the railroads under the new law for permission 
to publish tariffs proposing increases in rates, fares, 
charges and classifications. So far as the public generally 
is concerned, the second proviso of the second paragraph 
of the fifteenth section is but a scrap of paper. This 
new law forbids a carrier to file an increased rate, fare, 
charge or classification until the approval thereof by 
the Commission, which approval may be given without 
formal hearing, and when so given does not affect any 
subsequent proceeding looking to the suspension of such 
increased rate, fare, charge or classification or a formal 
complaint alleging such increased rate, charge, fare, etc., 
to be unjust, unreasonable, unduly discriminatory or un- 
duly prejudicial. 
The division of tariffs of the Commission has a mass of 
papers in its possession filed by reason of the amended 
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section, which was signed by the President on August 9. 
Some of the papers are out and out applications for per- 
mission to file tariffs. Others are requests to be informed 
as to what must be done to file a proper application for 
a tariff in which such and such rates are to be named. 

The papers contain information, it is believed, that Con- 
gress intended the public to have so that it might state 
whatever objections it might have to the proposed in- 
creased rate, fare, charge or classification. Up to this 
time no official way for handling the matters contained 
in these papers has been worked out by Commisoisner 
Clark, who has direct charge of everything pertaining to 
the filing of tariffs, or, at least, no plan has been adopted. 
Commissioner Clark has been away on his vacation. He 
came back for a day or two in the middle of August, pre- 
sumably to talk with his subordinates about the handling 
of correspondence resulting from the enactment of the 
second proviso. In his absence J. M. Jones, chief of the 
tariff division, George Crosland and Hugo Oberg, who 
constitute the old Suspension Board and have been des- 
ignated as an Investigation Board under the amended 
fifteenth section, have been piling up the applications and 
correspondence in connection therewith, mostly on Mr. 
Crosland’s desk. 

Enough of a formal procedure in the handling of these 
applications has been devised to enable the Commission to 
issue approval without formal hearing, in five unimportant 
instances, These approvals covered situations which, but 
for the enactment of August 9, would have been disposed 
of under that provision of the sixth section which au- 
thorizes the Commission “for good cause shown” to allow 
tariffs to be made effective on less than the statutory 
notice of thirty days. 

In connection with the tariffs constituting the Eastern 
Commodities Case, more definitely known as the supple- 
mental 15 per cent case, the members of the new investiga- 
tion board have been listening to justifications of and ob- 
jections to applications to file tariffs similar to those which 
were rushed to the Commission under its blanket permit 
to file issued under date of August 10. No approvals or 
rejections had been made at the time this was written in 
connection with these applications for permission to file 
tariffs that are needed to round out the Eastern Commodi- 
ties Case. The tariffs in that case pertaining to live stock 
and fresh meats were suspended in I. & S. No. 1124, in 
an order issued September 11. The order sets forth that 
at a general session of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion held at its offices at Washington on August 29, an 
order was passed suspending these tariffs. Hearings on 
them before the Suspension Board were held August 28. 
It is believed that on that day the Suspension Board mem- 
bers recommended that the tariffs be held up. 

These facts are set forth to show that while the Com- 
mission has not devised a scheme whereby the public may 
obtain information as to the proposals of carriers made 
in the various applications to file tariffs, such applications 
have been under consideration in connection with tariffs 
placed or the files of the Commission before the new law 
was put into full effect by the Commission on August 15. 
It was, of course, in effect on August 9, but the Commis- 
sion prevented absolute stagnation in the filing of tariffs 
by means of the blanket permit of August 10 notifying 
earriers that they could have approval without. hearing 
for all tariffs which might be “forwarded for filing before 
August 15.” 

It is the understanding of those interested that Com- 


missioner Clark is considering how applications may be 


(Continued on page 574) 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


EXPRESS RATES ON CREAM 


CASE NO. 7654 (46 I. C. C., 541°546) 
GOLDEN & COMPANY VS. ADAMS EXPRESS COM- 
PANY ET AL. 

Submitted October 27, 1916. Opinion No. 4750. 

Rates for the interstate transportation of shipments of cream 
by express to Washington, D. C., from points within 500 miles 


thereof found to be unreasonable. Reasonable rates pre- 
scribed as maxima for the future. 


McCHORD, Commissioner: 


A general investigation of rates applicable to interstate 
transportation of milk and cream by common carriers 
subject to the act throughout the country and the rules, 
regulation, and practices governing such transportation 
was instituted by the Commission on January 11, 1916. A 
number of formal complaints against existing rates and 
regulations were consolidated with the investigation. One 
of the complaints thus merged into the general proceed- 
ing was that of Golden & Co. against Wells Fargo & Co. 
and the Adams, American, and Southern express com- 
panies, No. 7654, in which it is alleged that rates on cream 
to Washington, D. C., from the territory within 500 miles 
thereof are unjust and unreasonable. The case was heard 
and submitted before the general investigation was insti- 
tuted. No additional evidence was introduced with respect 
to the issues in the Golden & Co. Case in the general pro- 
ceeding. It developed in the general investigation that 
there were no complaints with respect to rates by express 
either in trunk line territory or central freight association 
territory, with the exception of the instant case. A com- 
paratively small amount of milk and cream is shipped by 
express between points in those territories. Some of the 
contracts with the railroad companies either prohibit the 
carriage of milk and cream by express or fix the minimum 
rates which shall be charged on shipments transported by 
the express companies. 


The complaint in No. 7654 asks the Commission to pre- 
scribe express rates on cream in 5, 8, and 10-gallon cans 
to Washington from points within 500 miles thereof on the 
same basis as those prescribed by us in Beatrice Cream- 
ery Co: vs. I. C. R. R..Co., 15 I. C. C., 109 (The Trafiic 
World, Jan. 30, 1909, p. 116). In that case we prescribed 
a distance scale of rates on cream, in cans, when moving 
by express or in baggage cars, applicable in the territory 
west of and including Chicago, Ill., and other points, which 
scale will be hereinafter referred to as the “Beatrice 
scale.” ; 

The complaint attacks the rates on eream, but it is 
shown that complainant is not interested in the rates on 
sweet cream. Complainant is engaged in the manufacture 
of butter, and sour cream only is received by it. The 
wholesale price of sweet cream is about 70 cents per gal- 
lon. Its value is not based on the bulk of the shipment 
but is determined by the amount of butter fat it contains. 
Complainant pays approximately 30 cents per pound for 
butter fat, the price paid being based on the price of but- 
ter as fixed in the middle west. Cream-will average 
about 28 per cent butter fat, although it sometimes con- 
tains 40 per cent or more of fat. Sour cream containing 
28 per cent butter fat will average about 11 pounds of 
fat to a 5-gallon can, and on basis of 30 cents per pound 
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its value would be $3.30 per can, which is slightly less 
than the value of a 5-gallon can of cream, at 70 cents per 
gallon. As the percentage of butter fat increases the 
value per can correspondingly increases. 

Complainant’s chief supply of cream is- purchased di- 
rectly from farmers at different points in the states of 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia and Tennessee. Ship- 
ments are received occasionally from points in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. One-half of the cream received by com- 
plainant is produced at points in Maryland and Virginia 
from 50 to 100 miles from Washington. It is usuaily sold 
f. o. b. Washington, and is transported principally in 5- 
gallon cans in baggage cars on passenger trains. About 
15 per cent of complainant’s shipments are now made by 
express. 

Complainant began the manufacture of butter in August, 
1912, and for some time thereafter shipments of cream 
were forwarded in baggage cars. Complainant stated that 
baggage-car service is limited and that because of regula- 
tions of the railroad companies this service is unsatisfac- 
tory. Complainant also stated that the present express 
rates are so high as to prohibit shipments, and that under 
existing conditions it is impossible for complainant to 
secure a sufficient supply of cream on such terms as will 
permit profitable operation of its plant. 

Baggage-car service is restricted to certain trains. Ship- 
pers are required to tender shipments at the doors of 
the cars or to otherwise assist in loading when shipping 
cream in baggage cars. This is not the case when ship- 
ments are made by express. Baggage-car rates as a rule 
do not apply jointly when shipments move via more than 
one railroad and in some cases when the movement is 
over different divisions of the same railroad. Complain- 
ant cannot therefore secure shipments of cream from 
points not served by carriers reaching Washington unless 
it employs some one to make the transfer from car to 
car at the junction points, and it must pay the combina- 
tion of local rates to and from such junction points. Such 
service is provided without extra charge under the present 
express rates. 

Defendants assert that complainant’s objections to bag- 
gage-car service do not justify taking the traffic away 
from railroad companies that desire to handle it and turn- 
ing it over to express companies that do not want it at 
the rates proposed by complainant. The defendants con- 
tend that the Beatrice scale prescribed for carriers in 
the middle west is not a proper measure of rates for 
transportation in the territory here involved. 

The following table shows the average length of haul 
and the quantity of cream delivered by Wells Fargo & 
Co. to representative points to which the Beatrice rates 
are applicable during May, 1914: 


Av. haul Av. haul 

(miles) (miles) 
Gallons Gallons 
Concordia, Kan.... 66 115,900 Kansas City, Mo... 89 195,920 
Hutchinson, Kan.. 94 60,770 St. Joseph, Mo 203 127,740 
Salina, Kan 83 17,170 Okla. City, Okla... 75 27,370 
Topeka, Enid, Okla 63 10,910 

Great Bend, Kan..100 78,200 


The record does not show the amount of cream trans- 
ported to Washington by express. As before stated, com- 
plainant receives about 15 per cent of its shipments by 
express. On this basis 7,845 gallons of cream were re- 
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ceived by express during the period from January 1 to 
April 30, 1915. 

It is urged by the express companies that complainant’s 
inability to secure a larger supply of cream should not be 
attributed to express or baggage rates, but is due pri- 
marily to the fact that petitioner’s plant is located in a 
region in which the production of cream is limited. 

Complainant contends that rates on cream should be no 
higher than those on milk. This question has been con- 
sidered in New England Milk Case, 40 I. C. C., 699 (The 
Traffic World, July 29, 1916, p. 276); Milk and Cream 
Rates to New York, N. Y., 45 I. G. C., 412 (The Traffic 
World, July 28, 1917, p. 182); Milk and Cream Rates to 
Philadelphia, Pa., 45 I. C. C., 371 (The Traffic World, July 
28, 1917, p. 189); and Milk and Cream Rates in Central 
Freight Ascociation Territory, Docket 8558 (The Traffic 
World, Sept. 15, 1917). In the cases cited we found that 
the rates on cream should not exceed those on milk by 
more than 25 per cent, and no reason has been advanced 
that would justify a different conclusion with respect to 
rates on shipments by express. Where the express com- 
panies charge second-class rates no difference is made 
between rates on cream and milk, but the class rates 
are much higher than the distance rates. It does not 
appear that the complainant contends that there should 
be different rates for sour and sweet cream. As a prac- 
tical matter it would be difficult to apply different rates 
dependent upon the condition of the cream. 


The American Express Company and Wells Fargo & 
Co. maintain distance rates on shipments to Washington 
from the shipping points involved herein. With the ex- 
ception of a few commodity rates the Adams and South- 
ern express companies apply the second-class rates pre- 
scribed by us in Express Rates, Practices, Accounts, and 
Revenues, 28 I. C. C., 131 (The Traffic World, Aug. 9, 
1913, p. 313). The Wells Fargo distance rates are lim- 
ited to distances not in excess of 75 miles when points of 
origin and destination are on the same division of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad inthe territory east of New 
Castle Junction, Pa., which is near the Pennsylvania- 
Ohio state line. _From points on the Baltimore & Ohio 
west of New Castle Junction to points east thereof on 
the same railroad the scale is applicable for distances up 
to 600 miles. 

Rates to Washington on cream in 10-gallon cans over 
the American Express Company and Wells Fargo & Co., 
and over the Baltimore & Ohio in baggage-car service, 
and those prescribed in the Beatrice Case are shown in the 
following table. The American Express Company’s rates 
are in cents per 100 pounds, the others in cents per can: 


Ohio Scale 


*" (miles) 
Express 
Wells Fargo 
& Co. 
Scale 

> Baltimore & 
Ohio Seale 

* Express 

« Beatrice 


~ Distance 
'S Beatrice 


25 Baltimore & 


o> 2 American 


= 13 Distance 
“I~ (miles) 


as 


wot 

ae 
~to 
~] 


1 = oe 


I -3-3-2 > American 


CMOMCIOIOIM I SOOSSCM. 


O~I-1-3-)-3-1 


460 
475 
490 
500 


The express classification provides that cream in milk 
cans shall be estimated to weigh 10 pounds per gallon. 


Certain of the express companies’ tariffs provide for an , 


estimated weight of milk and cream in cans at 10 pounds 
per gallon based upon the full capacity of the can. Under 
these provisions the rates of the American Express Com- 
pany shown above would be the same per 100 pounds as 
per 10-gallon can. 

The rates which complainant contends should be estab- 
lished are not intended to include collection and delivery 
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service. The present second-class rates do include such 
service. The baggage-car rates named above are applied 
to distances on a single line of railroad. The express rates 
are applicable over several railroads when the service is 
by the same express company. The Beatrice scale was 
also intended to be and is applied to continuous mileage 
over two or more railroads when the service is by one 
express company, but it authorized a charge of 4 cents 
per 10-gallon can; 3 cents per 8-gallon can; and 2 cents 
per 5-gallon can for the transfer from the cars of one 
railroad to those of another. 

The rate of Wells Fargo & Co. for transportation of a 
5-gallon can for distances up to 25 miles is 20 cents. The 
rate for that distance in the Beatrice scale is also 20 
cents. That company also maintains the following com- 
modity rates, in cents per can, on shipments of cream to 
Washington. The rates prescribed in the Beatrice Case 


are also shown: 
Beatrice Scale 
10-gal. 


Dist. Wells Fargo 


From— (miles) 5-gal. 10-gal. 5-gal. 
77 20 40 20 


Hagerstown, Md 
Harper’s Ferry, W. Va. 55 
Strasburg Junction, Va. 106 
GHOOMVEHIO, VE. 2.ccscece 196 
Berlin, Pa. 


It will be noted that for 106 miles the 5-gallon can rate 
equals the Beatrice scale, while for 196 and 202 miles, re- 
spectively, the rates are less. It will also be noted that 
the 10-gallon can rate is double the 5-gallon can rate from 
four points and approximately double from the other point. 

The rate scales voluntarily established and now main- 
tained by the American and Wells Fargo vary substan- 
tially for similar distances in the same general territory. 
The rates of the former on shipments in 10-gallon cans 
are lower from near-by points and higher from distant 
points than those of Wells Fargo & Co. 

Milk and cream are transported to Washington prin- 
cipally in baggage cars, although there is some movement 
by express. Where conditions of transportation are sub- 
stantially similar, as is shown to be the case throughout 
the territory here involved, there is no justification for 
rates which are radically different. The defendant ex- 
press companies did not attempt to justify the disparities 
in the rate adjustment. It is in the interest of all con- 
cerned that the rates on milk and cream should be on a 
reasonable uniform basis. 

Circumstances and conditions surrounding the trans- 
portation of cream to Washington are dissimilar from 
those obtaining in the territory where the Beatrice scale 
was prescribed. The volume of the traffic to Washing- 
ton by express is comparatively small. We do not find 
under the circumstances that it would be reasonable to 
require the defendant express companies to establish and 
maintain rates on cream to Washington from the: territory 
involved on the basis of the Beatrice scale. We are of 
opinion, however, and so find, that under all the facts 
and circumstances shown of record, rates now maintained 
by each of the defendant express companies on cream to 
Washington from points within 500 miles thereof are un- 
reasonable to the extent that they exceed those named in 
the following table, which are stated in cents per can 
and which are to include the return of the empty con- 
tainers: 
5- 8- 10- 


Miles gallon gallon gallon 


5 or under 

Over 5 but not over 10 
Over 10 but not 
Over 15 but not 
Over 20 but not 
Over 25 but not 
Over 30 but not 
Over 35 but not 
Over 40 but not 
Over 45 but not 
Over 50 but not 
Over 60 but not 
Over 70 but not 
Over 80 but not 
Over 90 but not 
Over 100 but not 
Over 110 but not 
Over 120 but not 
Over 130 but not 
Over 140 but not 
Over 150 but not 
Over 160 but not 
Over 170 but not 
Over 180 but not 
Over 190 but not 
Over 200 but not 
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Over 210 but not over 220 
Over 220 but not 

Over but not over 
Over but not over 
<)ver but not over 
Over but not over 
Over but not over 
Over but not over 
Over but not over 
Over but not over 
Over but not over 
Over but not over 
Over but not over 
Over 3 but not over 
Over 350 but not over 
Over but not over 
Over but not over 
Over but not over 
Over but not over 
Over but not over 
Over but not over 
Over but noto ver 
Over but not over 
Over but not over 
Over but not over 
Over but noto ver 
Over but not over 
Over but not over 
Over but not over 5 


The rates above prescribed are not to include collec- 
tion and delivery service, and are to be applied to con- 
tinuous mileage over two or more railroads when the 
service is by one express company. As these rates are 
higher than those prescribed in the Beatrice Case, no 
transfer charges should be made. 

An order in conformity with the findings herein will be 
entered. 


BUFFALO GRAIN CASES 


CASE NO. 7187 (46 I. C. C., 570-584) 
BUFFALO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ET AL., VS. BUF- 
FALO CREEK RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL. 

CASE NO. 7197 
SAME VS. BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD COM- 
PANY ET AL. 
Submitted Dec. 2, 1915. Opinion No. 4753. 


1. Ex-lake rates on grain and grain products, domestic and 
export, from Buffalo to the Atlantic seaboard and interior 
points in the same general territory, not found to be either 
intrinsically unreasonable or unduly preferential of Chicago 
to the prejudice and disadvantage of Buffalo. 

2 The maintenance of ex-rail reshipping rates on domestic and 
export grain from Chicago to the Atlantic seaboard and in- 
terior points in the same general territory, when rates the 
same in kind are not contemporaneously maintained from 
Buffalo to the same territory, found to be unduly prefer- 
ential of Chicago to the undue prejudice and disadvantage 
of Buffalo. 

3. The defendants’ refusal to accord transit service for the 
same charge at points east of Buffalo en grain moving from 
Buffalo as they accord at the same points on grain from 
Chicago, Toledo, Detroit, Cleveland and Sandusky found to 
be unduly prejudicial of Buffalo. 

. The defendants required to submit for examination and ap- 
proval a schedule of ex-rail reshipping rates on domestic 
and export grain from Buffalo; also a schedule of amended 
transit services and charges free from the inequalities 
herein found to exist. 


HARLAN, Commissioner: 

The issue before us here has reference to the domestic 
and export rates, rules, and practices applicable to ship- 
ments of grain and its products. reshipped from Buffalo 
to the Atlantic ports, or to interior points in the Atlantic 
seaboard territory which are usually on a rate parity with 
the ports. The many considerations urged upon a very 
broad record seem to require, before approaching the de- 
tails of the complaints, a general understanding of what 
appears of record concerning (a) Buffalo’s relative posi- 
tion as a grain market; (b) its avenues of transportation; 
(c) the sources of its grain supply; (d) the consuming ter- 
Titory with which it trades; (e) the commercial competi- 
tion encountered; and (f) the comparative volume of 
traffic handled through that market. These matters will 
be briefly discussed in that order. 


The Buffalo Grain Market. 


_ Buffalo became a grain market shortly after the comple- 
tion of the Erie Canal in 1825. At that time Chicago, 
which has since grown to be the largest grain market in 
the country, was only an Indian fort and St. Louis, now 
an important grain center, was a small trading post. Min- 
heapolis, said to be the greatest flour milling center in the 
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world, was not then in existence. The elevators in Buffalo, 
all of which are on deep water and with one exception 
are directly connected with rail lines, have a storage ca- 
pacity for 20,350,000 bushels of grain, this capacity being 
exceeded only by the elevators, in the order named, at 
Chicago, Fort William, Port Arthur, Minneapolis, and 
Duluth-Superior. Chicago has a storage capacity in ele- 
vators connected with rail lines of 41,310,000 bushels, of 
which 71.5 per cent is on the lake front. Buffalo, with a 
daily milling capacity of 27,300 barrels of flour, is also 
the second largest flour milling center in the country, be- 
ing exceeded in this particular only by Minneapolis. 

There are many avenues of transportation to and from 
Buifalo; 12 railroad lines terminate there, and one line 
passes through. These carriers with their connections 
reach from the Mississippi River to the Atlantic coast. 
In addition there is a natural water route to Buffalo over 
the great lakes from Chicago, Milwaukee, Duluth-Superior, 
and other lake ports of less importance. Formerly, when 
the Erie Canal was extensively used for transporting 
grain, Buffalo also had a through all-water route from the 
western lake ports to New York City; and while the canal 
part of that route is not at present in use, the improve- 
ments now being made by the state of New York give to 
the canal route potential qualities that are said to hold in 
check the all-rail grain rates from the west to the east. 
It thus will be seen that Buffalo is not only ideally situ- 
ated from a transportation standpoint, but that it is also 
well equipped for handling a large share of the country’s 
annual grain crop. 

Some grain is brought to the Buffalo market from cen- 
tral freight association territory. But by far the greater 
part of its grain supplies is drawn from territory tributary 
to the great lakes and originates west of Lake Michigan 
and the Lake Superior ports. From that territory the 
grain is shipged to Buffalo principally through other im- 
portant primary grain markets, such as Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, Peoria, Minneapolis, Duluth-Superior, St. Louis and 
Kansas City. Some of the western grain, however, and 
nearly all that originates in central freight association 
territory, is shipped directly to Buffalo from the country 
elevators without passing through other primary markets. 
The Buffalo mills grind spring wheat grown in Minnesota, 
South Dakota, and North Dakota; to a lesser extent they 
use hard winter wheat from Kansas, Nebraska, and Okla- 
homa, and some soft winter wheat grown in Illinois. The 
spring wheat is purchased largely in Duluth and is shipped 
by lake, while most of the winter wheat is purchased in 
Chicago and Kansas City and is shipped to Buffalo either 
by lake, rail and lake, or all rail. 

The principal domestic markets for the products milled 
from grain in Buffalo, and also for grain reshipped from 
Buffalo, are New York, Pennsylvania, and the New Eng- 
land states. An important exception, however, is grain 
from the southwest, such as winter wheat, which is either 
sold locally in Buffalo or reshipped to milling points less 
distant from Buffalo than the principal markets just men- 
tioned. Because of the rate adjustment, it is said that 
Buffalo does not do a very extensive export business in 
either grain or its products. These commodities when 
exported are handled chiefly through the ports of New 
York City, Philadelphia, and Baltimore and are not dealt 
in on the Buffalo market. The Washburn-Crosby Com- 
pany, for example, although it has large mills at Buffalo, 
supplies its export trade from its Minneapolis mills unless 
exceptional circumstances make it more convenient to fill 
such orders from Buffalo. 

In the purchase of grain and in the sale of grain and 
grain products Buffalo comes into active competition with 
Chicago, the other markets heretofore mentioned, and 
with the smaller markets and milling centers throughout 
the central freight association territory. In supplying the 
demands of the nonproducing eastern states and of for- 
eign countries, each grain market comes into competition, 
to an appreciable extent at least, with every other grain 
market. The same is true of the markets for flour and 
grain products. In Bulte Milling Co. vs. C. & A. R. R. Co., 
15 I. C. C., 351, 355 (The Traffic World, Feb. 27, 1909, p. 
289), it was found that the capacity of the flour mills 
of this country is approximately twice our home consump- 
tion, and the record here. under consideration shows that 
the actual output at this time is one-third greater than 
our domestic needs. It naturally follows that competition 
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is intense and the margin of profit usually small. The 
supply and demand in New York City, the largest domestic 
consuming market, practically fixes the price of flour for 
the entire country, and the western and eastern millers 
must gauge their price to some extent by the price pre- 
vailing at that market. It is in this eastern territory, the 
hotbed of commercial competition, that Buffalo must man- 
age to do its domestic grain and grain products business. 
In the export trade it must also meet the competition of 
all other primary markets, and the extent to which this 
may be done successfully depends in a measure upon the 
rates of transportation. 


Although boat competition on a natural waterway usual- 
ly cheapens transportation, and therefore in reaching Buf- 
galo from Chicago it is reasonable to presume that a sub- 
stantial share of the traffic would move over the lakes, 
the tendency in recent years has been the opposite. Dur- 
ing the eight years from 1898 to 1905, inclusive, the east- 
bound movement of grain from Chicago aggregated 1,527,- 
556,000 bushels, of yhich 752,907,000, or 49.3 per cent, 
moved by lake and 774,659,000, or 50.7 per cent, moved by 
rail. During the next eight years, from 1906 to 1913, in- 
clusive, the total movement increased to 1,528,805,000 bush- 
els, of which only 440,326,000 bushels, or 28.8 per cent, 
moved by lake, while 1,087,725,000 bushels, or 71.2 per 
cent, moved by rail. During the first eight-year period 
Buffalo received by lake from Chicago 506,467,000 bushels, 
representing 33.2 per cent of the total esatbound shipments 
by lake and by rail from that market. During the next 
eight-year period the receipts at Buffalo by lake from 
Chicago decreased to 271,265,000 bushels, being only 17.7 
per cent of the total eastbound shipments from that mar- 
Ket. 

The Complaints. 


Buffalo attributes this marked decrease inthe movement 
from Chicago of grain by lake, and the corresponding in- 
crease in the movement by rail, to a gradual change since 
about 1906 in the relative adjustment of the rail rates east 
from Buffalo and Chicago, the rates from Buffalo having 
been increased and the rates from Chicago decreased. It 
is strongly urged that these changes, which have culmi- 
nated in the present adjustment, were designed to drive 
the grain from the lakes and compel it to move eastward 
from Chicago over the rail routes, rather than by the lake- 
and-rail routes, and that the result has been in a large 
measure to destroy the economical effectiveness of the 
‘lake competition and also to stifle the ex lake grain busi- 
ness of the Buffalo market. 


Two complaints were filed by the Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce and the Corn Exchange of Buffalo, voluntary 
associations of grain dealers, millers, maltsters doing busi- 
ness at Buffalo, and all the lines participating in the move- 
ment of grain and grain products from Buffalo and from 
Chicago to New York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
points taking the same rates, were made parties defend- 
ant. The complaints differ only in the particular that 
the first deals with the rate adjustment on ex lake grain 
and grain products, domestic and export, from Buffalo to 
New York City and points taking the same rates, while 
the second involves the same rate adjustment in its differ- 
ential application from Buffalo to Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and points taking the same rates. 


The issue in both cases, tersely stated in the complain- 
ants’ brief, is that the prevailing rate adjustment unduly 
prefers the grain dealers, millers, and maltsters at Chi- 
cago, to the prejudice and disadvantage of the grain deal- 
ers, millers, and maltsters at Buffalo, in violation of sec- 
tion 3 of the act to regulate commerce. In order more 
clearly to define their position, counsel for the complain- 
ants stated in oral argument that—— 


In the allegations of our petition and the argument contained 
in our main brief we have not sought to charge nor to sustain 
a proposition as to whether these rates from Buffalo to the 
points of destination named are just and reasonable per se, the 
charge being that these rates are relatively out of proper re- 
lationship and out of proper adjustment with each other * * *, 
So that the issue may be well defined in the beginning as to 
what our contentions are, as alleged in our petitions and sup- 
ported in our testimony and argued in briefs, it is that these 
rates from Buffalo to points of destination, taking New York 

~as typical, are out of proper relationship and out of adjustment 
with rates on the same commodity from Chicago to the same 
points of destination in violation not merely of Section 3 of the 
act, but in violation of Section 1 of the act. 
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Interveners. 


The Board of Trade of the City of Chicago intervened, 
alleging that the “ex lake” rates on domestic and expo: 
grain from Buffalo to New York City, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Boston, and points taking the same rates, are 
in and of themselves unreasonable. The New York Sta‘e 
Millers’ Association and the Pennsylvania State Millers’ 
Association intervened generally in behalf of the com- 
plainants. The Quaker Oats Company, of Akron, the Indi- 
anapolis Board of Trade, and the Toledo Produce Exchange 
intervened for the purpose of protecting the interests of 
the markets and milling centers in central freight associa- 
tion territory that compete with Buffalo in the eastern 
trunk line territory. The Boston Chamber of Commerce 
intervened to preserve the present port differentials as 
between Boston on the one hand and New York City, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore on the other hand. But since no 
specific complaints were filed, and no substantial evidence 
introduced in respect of the questions raised by the five 
interveners last named, it-will be unnecessary further to 
discuss them in this report. 


The Relief Sought. 


In reference to domestic traffic the record as a whole 
presents four separate matters for consideration: (1) 
Whether the present relation, as between ex lake rates 
from Buffalo and the reshipping rates from Chicago to 
the points of destination named, gives to Chicago an tn: 
due preference and advantage to the prejudice and disad- 
vantage of Buffalo within the meaning of section 3 of the 
act; (2) the propriety of requiring the establishment and 
maintenance of ex rail reshipping rates from Buffalo, so 
long as such rates, in kind, are contemporaneously main- 
tained from Chicago; (3) the justification for a denial of 
a transit arrangement east of Buffalo on grain shipped 
from Buffalo at the ex lake rate; also the assessment of a 
higher charge for the transit service at points east of Buf- 
falo on grain forwarded from Buffalo at the local rate, 
than is charged for precisely the same service at the same 
points on grain moving from Chicago on reshipping rates; 
and (4) the question raised in one of the intervening peti- 
tions, as to the reasonableness per se of the ex lake rates 
from Buffalo. 

Under the first and second of the enumerated conten- 
tions we are asked to prescribe ex lake and ex rail re- 
shipping rates from Buffalo to New York on the basis of 
53 per cent of the reshipping rate contemporaneously 
maintained from Chicago to New York, this percentage, 
under the McGraham scale, being substantially the pres- 
ent relation of the Buffalo-New York class rates to the 
Chicago-New York class rates. We also are requested to 
prescribe rates similar in kind to Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, but on a basis somewhat lower than to New York 
City. In respect of the third issue we are asked to re- 
quire the defendants to establish and maintain, for the 
same charge, at points east of Buffalo, on grain moving 
from Buffalo under either the ex lake or ex rail reship- 
ping rates, the same transit arrangement that is accorded 
at the same points on grain which moves from Chicago 
under the reshipping rates. In a broad sense these same 
matters are presented for consideration, and the same 
relief is asked, in reference to the export rate adjustment. 


The Rate Adjustment. 


The proceeding involves no question concerning the rail 
rates into the western primary markets or lake ports. No 
joint lake-and-rail rates on grain are maintained from the 


western lake ports through Buffalo to the east. The 
through charge over the lake-and-rail route is the sum 
of the separate charges to and from the lake ports. The 
lake part of the through transportation is performed larse- 
ly by “tramp” boats at contract rates fluctuating with ihe 
competitive influences and which are not tied to the rail 
rates in such a way as to subject them to the regulatory 
provisions of the act. In addition to the charge for the lake 
service there is encountered the expense of (1) elevation 
and storage at the western port pending sale and awiit- 
ing the boat; (2) marine insurance; and (3) elevation at 
Buffalo. The charges for the rail service east of Buffalo 
are designated in the tariffs of the carriers as “ex lake 
rates” and are restricted in thier application, as their 
name implies, to grain that has reached Buffalo over the 
lakes. These rates are generally published in cents per 
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bushel, but for convenience in this discussion they will 
here be expressed in cents per 100 pounds. If the grain 
is given a transit service east of Buffalo, the local, instead 
of the ex lake rate, is applied and in addition thereto a 
separate transit charge is assessed. Through all-rail rates 
are maintained from the western primary markets to the 
east, which generally include terminal services, such as 
foreign line switching, elevation, lighterage, and to some 
extent a transit service. These rates apply through Buf- 
falo with transit at that point: With this general view of 
the rate adjustment in mind, and without enumerating the 
separate charges, we are led to a comparison of the rail 
rates from Chicago and Buffalo, and also of the all-rail 
rates from Chicago, with the aggregate charges over the 
lake-and-rail route through Buffalo. These comparisons 
are intended to illustrate in a broad sense the alleged dis- 
advantages of which Buffalo complains. The rail rates 
shown are those in effect March 23, 1917, and in most 
eases are higher than the rates of which complaint was 
originally made. 


TABLE NO. 1.—COMPARISON OF RATES ON GRAIN AND 
GRAIN PRODUCTS FROM CHICAGO AND BUFFALO, 
RESPECTIVELY, TO NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE, IN EFFECT MARCH 23, 1917 (RATES 
STATED IN CENTS PER 100 POUNDS). 


A. LOCAL RATES, APPLICABLE TO DOMESTIC 


SHIPMENTS 

To New York To Philadelphia To Baltimore 

Commodity From From From From From From 

Chicago Buft.* Chicago Buff.* Chicago Buff.* 
WNOEE coe esos hese 21.8 11.6 19.8 a2.1 18.8 11.1 
ee ene 11.6 19.8 41.1 18.8 11.1 
OME Scena dhinse os ee 11.6 19.8 ys 18.8 ch 
MG Kc chGa damon dcceaa ae 11.6 19.8 12.4 18.8 7 
NR oS eb aca 21.8 11.6 19.8 11.4 18.8 11.1 
rrr. 11.6 20.5 10.5 19.5 10.5 
Other grain products 22.5 11.6 20.5 10.5 19.5 10.5 


B. LOCAL RATES, APPLICABLE TO SHIPMENTS 
FOR EXPORT 


oe a 20.3 ears 19.3 18.8 
COR since cen cue Gee arin 19.3 18.8 
ETS ae 19.3 18.8 
Oe. kcicurantos arias 20.3 19.3 18.8 
ere: aes 19.3 renee 18.8 a 
ee ere 21.5 10.5 20.5 10.5 19.5 10.5 
Other grain products 22.5 10.5 20.5 10.5 19.5 10.5 


C. RESHIPPING RATES (FROM CHICAGO) EX-LAKE 
RATES (FROM BUFFALO), APPLICABLE TO 
DOMESTIC SHIPMENTS 


We ke dovacciccues 16.8 11.33 14.8 11.33 13.8 11.33 
PN | acs enomeemsaiens 16.8 9.82 14.8 9.82 13.8 9.82 
ee 16.8 13.12 14.8 12.34 13.8 12.34 
ree es 16.8 11.25 148 11.25 13.8 11.25 
eg a 16.8 11.36 §©14.8 11.46 13.8 11.46 
i TE ee 17.5 a eke 15.5 sian’ 14.5 ‘ 
Other grain products 17.5 . 15.5 14.5 


D. RESHIPPING RATES (FROM CHICAGO) EX-LAKE 
RATES (FROM BUFFALO), APPLICABLE TO SHIP- 
MENTS FOR EXPORT 


WMO GWisissciecncas 15.3 11 14.3 11 13.8 11 
CR Aaionishes maak 15.3 9.46 14.3 8.93 13.8 8.93 
ROMS: scene eneagakio men 15.3 12.19 14.3 11.56 13.8 11.56 
NG ean etepenaen 15.3 10.89 14.3 10.36 §=613.8 10.36 
MAIOY oi acts cenceens 15.3 10.83 14.3 10.42 13.8 10.42 
hese MOOS Ce 16.5 cuce oe ics ae pea 
Other grain products 17.5 15.5 14.5 


*In the tariffs rates from Buffalo are stated in cents per 
bushel. They are here reduced to cents per 100 pounds. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF THE ALL-RAIL RESHIPPING ° 


RATES FROM CHICAGO TO NEW YORK, PHILADEL- 
PHIA AND BALTIMORE, WITH THE LAKE-AND-RAIL 


RATES THROUGH BUFFALO TO THE SAME POINTS. 


[Rates are here shown in cents per 100 pounds. In the tariffs 
the rates from Buffalo on grain are stated in 
cents per bushel.] 


DOMESTIC SHIPMENTS, NOT MILLED IN TRANSIT 


To New York To Philadelphia To Baltimore 
Commodity Lake Lake Lake 
All rail and rail All rail and rail All rail and rail 
dcasenes 16.80 16.35 14.80 16.35 13.80 16.35 
Pre ee 16.80 14.41 14.80 14.41 13.80 14.41 
CS 5 décnt 16.80 20.46 14.80 19.68 13.80 19.68 


DOMESTIC SHIPMENTS, MILLED IN TRANSIT EAST OF 
CHICAGO AND BUFFALO 


new . Sviteued 18 18.70 16 18.20 15 18.20 
Corn ree - 18 18.33 16 17.83 15 17.83 
MRD:  wcckee 18 21.75 16 21.25 15 21.25 
. EXPORT SHIPMENTS, NOT MILLED IN TRANSIT 
Wheat. Ginwes 15.30 16.02 14.30 16.02 13.80 16.02 
vie re eee 15.30 14.05 14.30 13.52 13.80 13.52 
POLS Sua eet cad 15.30 19,53 14.30 18.90 13.80 18.90 
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EXPORT SHIPMENTS, MILLED IN TRANSIT EAST OF CHI- 
CAGO*AND BUFFALO 


3 eee 18 18.70 16 18.20 15 18.20 
ere 18 18.33 16 17.83 15 . 17.83 
OEE oc ccicccces 18 21.75 16 21.25 15 21.25 
DOMESTIC SHIPMENTS . 
Me re 17.50 19.145 15.50 18.045 14.50 18.045 
EXPORT SHIPMENTS 
ee 716.50 18.045 15.50 18.045 14.50 18.045 





*All rail: Rates from Chicago on flour milled from wheat 
originating west of Chicago. Lake and rail: Charges on wheat 
to Buffalo plus rate on flour east of Buffalo. 

yOther grain products, 1 cent higher. 

As hereinbefore stated, the complainants contend that 
the ex lake and the ex rail rates on grain from Buffalo to 
New York City should bear the same percentage relation 
to the Chicago reshipping rates as the class rates from 
Buffalo to New York City bear to the class rates from 
Chicago to New York City. Much evidence was offered in 
support of this theory and it was strongly urged upon the 
argument; but no claim was made by the complainants that 
the rates from Buffalo to New York City are unreasonable 
per se, and no evidence to this effect was offered by them. 
It is their contention that the Buffalo rates are unreason- 
able because they are out of proper relationship and out of 
proper adjustment with rates from Chicago. The Chi- 
cago interveners, however, assert that the ex lake rates 
from Buffalo are unreasonable per se and that “the rates 
from Buffalo on ex lake grain should be made reasonable 
and without any regard whatever to the rate from Chicago, 
which is made under entirely different circumstances and 
conditions.” It is further asserted by the interveners 
that the rates from Chicago are made “without regard to 
what is charged east of Buffalo on ex lake grain,” and 
that the “reshipping rates from Chicago, regardless of the 
amount of the rate, must be so adjusted as to balance with 
rates from other western markets, such as Peoria and St. 
Louis, which compete for the grain grown in the western 
section for distribution through Atlantic ports for export 
and to eastern states for domestic consumption.” It is 
clear, therefore, that Buffalo desires rates that will cause 
the grain traffic to move to and be dealt in at Buffalo; 
while Chicago desires rates east of Buffalo which, when 
added to the lake charges from Chicago to Buffalo, will 
make a lower aggregate charge than the present all-rail 
rates from Chicago. 

It appears from the record that in 1914 the increases 
since 1907 in the grain rates from Illinois to the Atlantic 
seaboard had reached approximately 10 per cent, while 
in the same period the increases from Buffalo were greater. 
Pointing to this fact in support of their contention that 
the rates from Buffalo are unreasonably high, the Chicago 
interveners, in building up a proposed rate for the future, 
selected the highest rates on the several grains from 
Buffalo to New York City for the period 1902 to 1906, in- 
clusive, added 10 per cent to them and surcharged the re- 
sult with a small amount for the purpose, as explained, of 
being liberal. The rates so constructed, which are lower 
than the rates complained of, we are asked to prescribe 
as maximum rates for the future from Buffalo to New 
York City. Under this method each of the different grains 
would take a different rate from Buffalo, and it is the opin- 
ion of the Chicago interveners that such an adjustment is 
proper, “owing to the long observance of differentials be- 
tween the rates on wheat, corn and oats from Buffalo to 
New York and other eastern points.” For the reason that 
only one rate is applicable to all kinds of grain reshipped 
from Chicago, the complainants urge the percentage meth- 
od, which would result in the same rate on all kinds of 
grain from Buffalo. The adoption of the percentage plan 
would mean that any future change in the Chicago rates 
would require a like change in the Buffalo rates. 


The carriers take the position that in New York Produce 
Exchange vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co., 32 I. C. C., 212 
(The Traffic World, December 12, 1914, p. 1080), the ex 
lake export rates on grain from Buffalo were found not 
to be unreasonable; also that on export traffic from Buf- 
falo to Philadelphia and Baltimore, the ex lake rate dif- 
ferentials under New York City were established in Cham- 
ber of Commerce of New York vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. 
Co., 24 I. C. C., 55, 77 (The Traffic World, June 22, 1912, 
p. 1240). It appears that the differentials suggested in that 
case were made effective and are still being maintained. 
Reference also is made to a number of other decisions by 
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the Commission which dealt directly or indirectly with the 
questions here involved, and it is said that there have been 
no changes in conditions which would justify any changes 
in the present rate adjustment. 

We are not prepared to accept the theory advanced by 
the complainants of fixing the rates on grain from Buffalo 
at a fixed percentage of the rates from Chicago. It is 
our understanding that the rates in effect from Buffalo 
restrict the ‘rate that can be maintained from Chicago. 
Ordinarily the all-rail rate on grain from Chicago to New 
York City, and also to other north Atlantic ports, could 
not greatly: exceed the aggregate lake-and-rail charges 
through Buffalo. from Chicago; therefore the rail rate east 
from Buffalo must be regarded as controlling to some 
extent the measure of the all-rail rate that may contem- 
poraneously be maintained from Chicago. It appears to 
be true that the rates from Buffalo since about 1907 have 
been increased by a much greater percentage than have 
the Chicago rates, and it is quite possible, as intimated of 
record, that the carriers in establishing this rate adjust- 
ment had in mind a diversion of a portion of the grain ton- 
nage from the lake to the all-rail routes. But in the ab- 
sence of a definite showing that the rates from Buffalo are 
unreasonable or unduly preferential we would not be justi- 
fied in requiring the carriers to reduce them. When rates 
are otherwise reasonable, the Commission cannot properly 
require a readjustment merely to influence the movement 
of a fixed percentage of grain through a particular mar- 
ket. All that Buffalo may fairly expect is rates that are 
reasonable in themselves and under which other markets 
are not given an undue preference. Under such conditions 
the failure of grain to move in a satisfactory volume can- 
not be attributed to a maladjustment of rates. 

Upon the evidence adduced of record we are of opinion 
and find that the ex lake rates, domestic and export, from 
Buffalo to the eastern markets have not been shown to 
be either unreasonable or unduly preferential of Chicago 
to the prejudice and disadvantage of Buffalo. 


Ex Rail Rates 


The second principal contention of the complainants is, 
as before explained, that Buffalo is placed at an undue 
disadvantage by the failure of the defendant carriers to 
maintain ex rail reshipping rates from that point, when 
such rates are maintained from Chicago. It is urged that 
Buffalo, like Chicago, should be a rate-breaking point, and 
from that market to New York City reshipping rates should 
be established on the basis of 53 per cent of the reshipping 
rates contemporaneously maintained from Chicago to New 
York City, a corresponding adjustment to be made in the 
rates from Buffalo to the other Atlantic ports and eastern 
markets. In other words, Buffalo desires that the same re- 
shipping rates be applied on both ex rail and ex lake grain. 
This request is predicated largely on the natural position 
of Buffalo, which, as before explained, is probably the 
oldest primary grain market in the United States. It is 
situated at the western terminus of the Erie Canal and 
at the eastern end of Lake Erie. Before the defendant 
carriers’ rail lines were built grain from the western ter- 
ritory was moved by boat over the great lakes to Buffalo, 
where it was transferred to barges and thence moved 
through the Erie Canal and upon the Hudson River to the 


Atlantic seaboard. When the railroads were constructed, 


Buffalo became the terminal of both the eastern and west- 
ern lines, and in the summer of 1915, when the New York 
Central was merged with the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern, Buffalo was either the eastern or the western 
terminal of each of its 14 railroads. Although 12 railroads 
at the present time terminate at that market, as before 
pointed out, it is served by only one through line. It is 
also on the dividing line between the two principal rate ter- 
ritories, namely, the Central Freight Association territory 
on the west and the Trunk Line territory on the east. 
Lastly, the railroads which serve it either publish or con- 
cur in the reshipping rates from Chicago. 

Under established transit arrangements grain en route 
from the west by rail to points taking New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore rates may either be reconsigned at 
Buffalo for a nominal charge or be stored there and re- 
shipped during a maximum period of 12 months. If the 
grain is milled or otherwise manufactured into products at 
Buffalo, the transit charge is one-half cent per 100 pounds. 
This transit arrangement, however, applies only to ship- 
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ments moving under through rates. Some of the lines 
reaching Buffalo from the west do not maintain joint 
through rates in connection with. any line from Buffaio 
to the east; other lines reaching Buffalo from the west 
do not publish joint through rates in connection with all 
lines rediating from Buffalo; and no line reaching Buffaio 
from the west publishes joint through rates to points 
east of Buffalo in connection with the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, which reaches the largest number of Philadelphia 
and Baltimore rate points. It is therefore apparent that ° 
the available supply of grain at Buffalo may be held on 
western lines while the only markets calling for that grain 
may be points on the lines east of Buffalo that have no 
joint through rates with the western lines holding the 
grain. 

The defendants contend that Buffalo is not a natural 
rate-breaking point and is not therefore entitled to ex 
rail reshipping rates. They further contend that the estab- 
lishment of specific or reshipping rates from Buffalo would 
have the effect of disrupting the entire grain and grain 
products rate structure throughout the Central Freight As- 
sociation territory and the territory west thereof. We 
think, however, that this latter contention is more or less 
conjectural. Within the last few years reshipping rates 
were promulgated from Cleveland, Sandusky, Toledo and 
Detroit without unduly disrupting the general rate struc- 
ture, and such rates also have been established at other 
points with wholesome effect. 


In Toledo Produce Exchange vs. A. A. R. R. Co., 27 L. 
C. C., 536, 541 (The Traffic World, July 19, 1913, p. 158), 
where it was shown that Toledo possessed all the at- 
tributes of a rate-breaking point, and therefore was asking 
for reshipping rates, we took occasion to point out that 
the line of demarcation between the so-called rate-break- 
ing points and other points was not always natural or 
real, but purely artificial and arbitrary. Many grain cen- 
ters are now rate-breaking points because the carriers 
have made them so by giving them reshipping rates and 
not because of special characteristics. which do not exist at 
other points. 

On the other hand, many centers possessing all the at- 
tributes of rate-breaking points have been denied reship- 
ping rates. Even Chicago, the largest grain market in this 
country, was not a rate-breaking point in the full sense 
of that term until the year 1910, when, by the joint action 
of the carriers, including the defendants here, reshipping 
rates were made on grain and its products from that point. 
If, because of special characteristics, a market is entitled 
to reshipping rates, Buffalo should have them. Aside, how- 
ever, from the question of the right of a grain market 
to have reshipping rates, and aside from the measure of 
the rates into and out of the rate-breaking points, it is 
obvious that such a system is more simple,-easier of ap- 
plication, and less subject to abuse than any system in- 
volving transit arrangements with their attending com- 
plexities and difficulties of enforcement. 

Upon the evidence before us in respect of this question 
we conclude and find that Buffalo and its dealers in grain 
and grain products are subjected to undue prejudice by 
the failure of the defendant carriers to maintain ex rail re- 
shipping rates on grain and grain products, both domes- 
tice and export, while such rates are contemporaneously in 
effect from Chicago, Cleveland, Sandusky, Toledo and De- 
troit. We shall therefore expect the defendant carriers to 
prepare and submit to the Commission for its approval 
on or before October 1, 1917, a schedule of such ex rail 
reshipping rates from Buffalo to the eastern markets here 
under consideration in general harmony with the present 
ex rail reshipping rates on those commodities from Chicago 
and the other lake ports just named. 


, Transit Arrangements East of Buffalo 


Ex lake grain from Buffalo, in order to secure transit 
at points east thereof, must be billed at the full local 
rates, which are higher than the ex lake rates, and must 
also pay a transit charge of 1% cents per 100 pounds; while 
ex lake or ex rail grain from Chicago is required to pay 
only one-half cent per 100 pounds for the same transit 
service at the same points. Although transit is not per- 
mitted on grain moving under the ex lake rates from Erie, 
Cleveland, Toledo and Detroit, it nevertheless is permitied 
at points east of Buffalo under the local rates from Erie, 
and also under the reshipping rates from Cleveland, ‘T0- 
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ledo and Detroit, the charge for such service being only 
one-half cent per 100 pounds, which is the same as the 
transit charge under the reshipping rates from Chicago. 

Yhe record shows that the ex lake rates from Buffalo to 
the eastern markets in question are the same as or lower 
than like rates contemporaneously maintained from Erie, 
Cleveland, Toledo and Detroit, through Buffalo; but that 
the aggregate charges on ex lake grain, when destined to 
the same markets and accorded the same transit service at 
the same points east of Buffalo, are nevertheless gener- 
ally higher from Buffalo than from the other lake ports 
mentioned. Transit, as before explained, is not permitted 
under ex lake rates from Cleveland, Toledo and Detroit, 
put the reshipping rates apply when the ex lake grain is 
milled at those ports. A further showing of record is that 
the rates on ex lake wheat from Buffalo to the Atlantic 
ports, when milled in transit at points east of Buffalo, are 
greater than the rates on flour from Buffalo to the same 
points, and also are greater in most cases than the lake- 
and-rail rates on flour from Chicago to the Atlantic ports. 

The defendant carriers take the position that the identi- 
cal issues here raised in respect of the transit service were 
disposed of in Mixed Car Dealers Asso. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. 
Co., 33 I. C. C., 183 (The Traffic World, March 6, 1915, p. 
482). The issues in that case, however, involved only the 
intrinsic reasonableness of (a) the defendants’ tariff rules 
which denied the transit service on grain from Buffalo mov- 
ing under ex lake rates; and (b) the transit charge of 1%4 
cents per 100 pounds at certain points in the states of 
New York and eastern Pennsylvania. The case here un- 
der consideration presents a distinctly different question. 
It is urged that Chicago is unduly preferred to the preju- 
dice and disadvantage of Buffalo within the meaning of 
section 3, (a) by the refusal of the defendants to allow 
transit service under the ex lake rates from Buffalo at 
points east thereof, while contemporaneously allowing such 
a service at the same points under the reshipping rates 
from Chicago; and (b) by imposing a transit charge of 14 
only one-half cent per 100 pounds on Chicago grain, for 
the same transit service at the same transit points. The 
defendants offered no justification for this apparent dis- 
crimination; nor does any reason appear of record why 
Buffalo should not have, under ex lake rates, the same 
transit service that is furnished under the rates from Chi- 
cago and also from Cleveland, Sandusky, Toledo and De- 
troit. 

In respect of this phase of the case we conclude and find 
from the evidence that the complainants’ contention is well 
founded and that they are subjected to undue prejudice 
and disadvantage through the failure and refusal of the 
defendants to provide in their tariffs transit services, rules, 
regulations and charges at points east of Buffalo in gen- 
eral conformity with the transit services and charges 
available at such points on grain from Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Sandusky and Detroit. The defendant car- 
riers will, therefore, be required on or before November 
1, 1917, to submit for examination and approval by the 
Commission a schedule of transit services, rules, regula- 
tions and charges for the Buffalo shippers at points east 
of Buffalo in general harmony with the present transit 
charges, rules and regulations at the same points on grain 
moving from the markets just mentioned. 

By the Commission. 


SECOND DULUTH CASE 
CASE NO. 8628 (46 I. C. C., 585-594) 


COMMERCIAL CLUB OF THE CITY OF DULUTH ET 
AL. VS. PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY ET AL. 


PORTIONS OF FOURTH SECTION APPLICATIONS Nos. 
938, 1563, 1565, 1572, 1773, 1777, 1787, 2151, 2060, 2139, 
AND 43083. 

Submitted Feb. 10, 1917. Opinion No. 4754. 

Upen complaint that the rail-and-lake class and commodity 
rates to Duluth from all points in trunk line territory and 
‘rom all points in Central Freight Association territory are 
‘unjust and unreasonable and unduly discriminatory and 
i of the locality of Duluth and to shippers thereat; 

eld: 

. Such rates are not shown to have been or to be unjust and 

» Unreasonable. 

» “uch rates from certain points in trunk line territory that 


are higher than the rates from the same points to Chicago, 


‘eund to be unduly prejudicial of Duluth and unjustly pref- 
crential to Chicago. 
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3. Class differentials in the rates to Duluth under rates to the 
twin cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis, heretofore found 
reasonable and now observed, are on the six classes in 
cents per 100 pounds 21, 18, 13, 8, 7 and 5. Commodity 
rail-and-lake rates to Duluth in excess of rates obtained 
by deducting the class differential of the classification of 
such commodity from the contemporaneously named rates 
to the twin cities found to be unduly prejudicial of Duluth 
and preferential to the twin cities. 

4. Reparation denied. 

5. Applications for authority to continue to charge for the 
transportation of all freight from points of origin in official 
classification territory to Minneapolis, Minn., and St. Paul, 
Minn., and points taking the same rates, over rail-and- 
lake, lake-rail-and-lake, and lake-and-rail routes through 
Lake Superior or Lake Michigan ports, class and commod- 
ity rates which are lower than the rates contemporaneously 
maintained on like traffic to intermediate points over the 
same routes and through the same ports, granted in part, 
— in part, and in part reserved for further consid- 
eration. 


HARLAN, Commissioner: 


This proceeding is a renewal of the efforts the city of 
Duluth has been making for some years to secure a rate : 
adjustment that properly accords with its location at the 
head or western extremity of the great lakes. By way 
of the lakes the route from Buffalo to Duluth is 985 miles 
in length; and there are various intervening lake ports 
through which traffic may move between Duluth and prac- 
tically the whole of official classification territory lying 
east of the Indiana-Illinois state line, over rail-and-lake 
routes that do not differ greatly in length from the all- 
rail hauls between the same points. This practical parity 
in the length of the various routes is accompanied by a 
further condition that is favorable to Duluth, because of 
the fact that the movement of commerce by water is 
relatively less expensive than its carriage by rail. These 
advantages, as Duluth contends, were not reflected in the 
rates in effect when the complaint was filed. 


The specific grounds of complaint are as follows: 


(a) All class and commodity rail-and-lake rates from all 
points in official classification territory to Duluth are unjust 
and unreasonable. " 

(b) Such rates are unduly preferential of Chicago and also of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, hereinafter referred to as the twin 
cities, and are unduly prejudicial of Duluth. 

(c) The local class and commodity rates from Duluth to the 
twin cities are unjust and unreasonable, unduly discriminatory 
and prejudicial of Duluth. 


With respect to the last item of complaint no evidence 
was offered by either party to the proceeding; and as that 
issue is involved in Commercial Club of Duluth vs. B. F. 
& I. F. Ry. Co., Docket 7845, now pending, it will require 
no discussion in this report. Certain methods are sug- 
gested by the complainants by which appropriate relief 
may be had from the alleged unlawful rates described in 
the other two items. Reparation is also demanded. In 
addition, the complaint embraces a prayer for proportional 
rates. The fourth section applications of some of the de- 
fendants were also heard upon the same record. These 
matters are considered in what follows: 

In Commercial Club of the City of Duluth vs. B. & O. 
R. R. Co., 27 I. C. C., 689 (The Traffic World, July 26, 
1913, p. 195), hereinafter referred to as the Duluth Case, 
practically similar issues were involved. It was there 
said (p. 653): 


We, therefore, find that any scale of rail-and-lake rates to 
Duluth in excess of the rail-and-lake rates to Chicago, from 
trunk line territory, is and for the future will be unduly dis- 
criminatory against Duluth and therefore unlawful. We also 
find on the record that in and of themselves the present scale 
of rail-and-lake class rates to Duluth, from trunk line and 
Central Freight Association territories, is excessive and that 
any class rates in excess of a 62-cent scale from New York 
will be unreasonable rates for the future. We have used the 
scale of rates from New York to Duluth as typical of this rate 
structure; but it will be understood that we also find the class 
rates to Duluth from all other points east of the Indiana-Illinois 
state line to be unreasonable, and those rates for the future 
must be reduced so as to bear about the same relation to the 
rates from New York here fixed for the future as the present 
rates from those points bear to the preSent rate from New 
York to Duluth. 


In dealing with the other main feature of that case, it 
was said (p. 657): 


Upon the whole record we find that there is an undue dis- 
crimination against Duluth in the narrow spread between its 
through rates on traffic from the east and the through rates to 
the twin cities on similar traffic. This discrimination will be 
relieved in large measure by the reduction which we here re- 
quire in the through rates to Duluth. When these lower rates 
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shall have been put into effect the relation of rates will be as , 


follows: 
New York to— 
Twin cities 72 54 38 3 
Duluth 54 41 30 2 
Differentials 18 13 8 7 5 
It will be observed that these differentials will be on a 6- 
cent scale over the present differentials; but they will exceed 
the present divisions of the northwestern lines only on a scale 
of 2.8 cents. The maintenance of these increased differentials 
for the future;on traffic from the territories of origin involved 
here will to some extent remove the undue discrimination of 
which Duluth complains and which we find on the record to 
exist. As we have said heretofore ‘the class rates have been 
used threughout this report as typical of the rate structure, and 
it will be understood that the carriers are expected to make a 
similar revision as to their commodity rates. 


In The Twin ‘Cities Cases, 33 I. C. C., 577 (The Traffic 
World, May 1, 1915, p. 945), announced nearly two years 
after the case just cited, there was under consideration a 
90-cent scale of class rates, from trunk line and central 
freight association territories to the twin cities, proposed 
by the carriers in place of the then existing 83-cent scale. 
In finding that the higher scale had not been justified 
and in disposing of the other matters involved in the com- 
plaint we adhered to the conclusions announced in the 
Duluth Case, supra, and said (p. 586): 


2 26 
5 21 


In the Duluth Case, supra, we indicated that our findings 
were applicable as well to the commodity rates as to the class 
rates; but as the record was not sufficient to enable us to state 
specific commodity rates to the twin cities we called upon the 
carriers to apply the principles of the case to their commodity 
rates. The respondents, however, took no action, and of this 
much complaint has been made informally. We again hold with 
respect to commodity rates to the twin cities that the general 
principles here announced are applicable as well to those rates 
as to the class rates. We shall therefore look to the carriers 
to propose and submit a schedule of commodity rates to Duluth 
and to the twin cities in which due regard shall be given to 
the findings herein respecting the ‘commodity rates to Duluth 
based upon the new class rates to that point and the com- 
modity rates to the twin cities based upon the differentials 
herein fixed. 


Summarizing the findings in those two proceedings, it - 


appears that we held (a) that the rail-and-lake class rates 
to Duluth from trunk line territory should not exceed the 
rail-and-lake class rates to Chicago; (b) that the rail-and- 
lake class rates to Duluth from points east of the Indiana- 
Illinois state line should be less than the rail-lake-and- 
rail class rates to the twin cities by the amount of the 21- 
cent scale of class differentials fixed in the Duluth Case; 
and (c) that the differentials on commodities should be 
that of the class to which the commodities respectively 
belong. It was also found that from all points in the ter- 
ritory above described the new class rates should bear the 
same relation to the class rates prescribed from New 
York as theretofore had existed. 


In many particulars, however, the defendant carriers 
have not complied, at least until recently, with these find- 
ings. Rates from what is known as the Cumberland group 
were not reduced to the Chicago basis until June 5, 1916, 
long after this complaint was filed and when the Balti- 
more & Ohio published class rates from that group with 
the Great Lakes Transit Corporation, thus bringing about 
the equalization required in the Duluth Case by increas- 
ing the Chicago rates to the Duluth basis. The relation- 
ship to the New York rate was not applied from Johns- 
town, Loyalhanna, Connellsville, and McKeesport, in the 
state of Pennsylvania, nor at all from Erie and Westport, 
in that state, or from Bedford, Youngstown, and Cleve- 
land, in the state of Ohio, until, on the effective date of 
the tariff above mentioned, class rates from these points 
to Duluth and the twin cities were published on the basis 
of the prescribed differentials. The rates from the Pitts- 
burgh group were not established on the Chicago basis. 
Other deviations from the principle announced in the 
previous reports are shown in rates to Duluth on iron and 
steel articles that are higher from some points than to 
Chicago, and in rates on the same commodities to the 
twin cities that do not observe the required differential 
relationship. During the 1916 season of open navigation 
the Great Lakes Transit Corporation made a differential 
on iron and steel, in carloads, to the twin cities of 4 cents 
per 100 pounds, and thus partially modified one ground of 
complaint here; but under the findings in the cases cited 
the differential should be 8 cents per 100 pounds on less- 
than-carload shipments and 7 cents per 100 pounds on car- 
loads. The record before us also discloses the failure of 
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the lines involved to adjust the rates on sugar, ammuni 
tion, and on other commodities in accordance with th: 
findings announced in the Duluth Case, the departures as 
to these specific articles being illustrative of a genera! 
condition in that respect. In The Twin Gities Case, supri, 
we directed that a schedule of commodity rates in con- 
formity with our findings be prepared and presented for 
our approval. This has not been done. 


The principal object of the complainants in instituting 
the proceeding here before us was to require the defend- 
ant carriers in the Duluth Case and in The Twin Cities 
Case, supra, to comply with our findings and directions in 
those two cases. It is said by counsel for the Duluth 
interests that while the carriers have complied, to some 
extent at least, with the specific order in the Duluth Case, 
supra, they have not complied with our findings in a sub- 
stantial way and in accordance with their spirit and mean- 
ing. It is also said that the rates that the carriers were 
permitted to file, upon representations made to the Com- 
mission, did not wholly meet the requirements of our find- 
ings and have never been accepted by the Duluth interests 
as complying with the rulings in the previous cases. The 
differential basis established between Duluth and the twin 
cities was extended to class traffic, but not to all com- 
modities. As to these matters the complainants demand 
compliance by the defendant carriers with the Commis- 
sion’s findings. 

They also seek relief beyond that granted in the Duluth 
Case, supra. They ask that we prescribe proportional rail 
rates to the eastern lake ports and proportional water 
rates for the water haul. They also ask for joint ocean- 
rail-and-lake rates from the Maine coast, but as to this 
feature of the complainants’ demands no substantial testi- 
mony was offered. 

The proportional rates suggested by the complainants 
are measured by the divisions received by the rail car- 
riers on their all-rail rates to Duluth, and they contend 
that the boat line should publish as proportional rates its 
divisions on rail-lake-and-rail traffic. The defendants say 
that their local rates should be the general basis for any 
proportional rates that should be prescribed, observing 
the rates from Baltimore as the maximum rates. 

In Ohio Rail and Lake, 43 I. C. C., 525, 528 (The Traffic 
World, April 28, 1917, p. 897), we held that from certain 
points in central freight association territory to Duluth 
and other points the rates increased to the combination 
of rail-and-lake rates had been justified. From Scranton, 
Williamsport, and northern inland groups in Pennsylvania 
an increase was denied in the rail-lake-and-rail rates to 
Duluth and the twin cities. Scranton-Williamsport Rail 
and Lake, 43 I. C. C., 182 (The Traffic World, March 3, 
1917, p. 446). The defendants at the hearing of the com- 
plaint now before us expressed their willingness to pub- 
lish joint through rates based on the combination rail-and- 
water rates. This basis was held to be just in Ohio Rail 
and Lake, supra. The present rail-and-lake and rail-lake- 
and-rail rates to Duluth and to the twin cities are higher 
than such rates were when this case was heard. 


From all the facts of record we find and conclude— 

(1) That the rates assailed have not been shown of 
record to be or to have been unjust and unreasonable. 

(2) That the rail-and-lake class and commodity rates to 
Duluth from points on and east of the line of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad from Cleveland south through 
Akron, Bridgeport, Massillon, Beach City, Uhrichsville, 
Boston, Bellaire, and Benwood to Wheeling, which are 
higher than the rail-and-lake rates from the same points 
to Chicago, are unduly prejudicial of Duluth and unjustly 
preferential of Chicago. 

(3) That the rail-and-lake rates to Duluth on commod- 
ities from points east of the Indiana-Illinois state line 
should be less than the contemporaneously maintained 
rail-lake-and-rail rates to the twin cities by the differential 
prescribed in the Duluth Case, supra, of the class to which 
the commodity ordinarily belongs, and all commodity 
rates which fail to maintain such differential are unduly 
prejudicial of Duluth and unjustly preferential of the twin 
cities. 

(4) That the combination rates from points in central 
freight association territory have not been shown to be 
unreasonable, and on this record we are not justified in 
prescribing as proportional rates lower rates than tle 
present rates used in combination to make the through 
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rates, nor are we authorized of record to require the es- 
tablishment of joint through ocean-rail-and-lake rates. 

Reparation is prayed by Kelly-How-Thomson Company 
and Marshall-Wells Hardware Company. Each of these 
complainants, corporations, paid freight and bore the 
charges under rates here in issue, but no showing of 
damages was made, and under the ruling in Penn. R. Co. 
vs. International Coal Mining Co., 230 U. S., 184, repara- 
tion must be denied. 


Fourth Section Applications. 


With this complaint there were set for hearing por- 
tions of certain fourth section applications by which the 
carriers named as parties thereto ask authority to con- 
tinue to charge, for the transportation of all freight from 
points of origin in official classification territory to Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, and points taking the same rates, 
by rail-and-lake, lake-rail-and-lake, and lake-and-rail routes 
through Lake Superior or Lake Michigan ports, class and 
commodity rates which are lower than the rates contem- 
poraneously maintained on like traffic to intermediate 
points over the same routes and through the same ports. 
The only rates discussed of record are those from the 
western termini of the eastern trunk lines and from points 
east thereof, and what follows has reference only to traffic 
moving from that part of official classification territory. 

It is conceded, and the Commission has so found in 
several reported cases, that the rates to the twin cities 
are the direct outgrowth of the lake-and-rail and rail-lake- 
and-rail routes through Duluth and Superior. From Du- 
luth the distance to the twin cities is approximately 155 
miles; from Chicago the short-line distance is 398 miles; 
and from Milwaukee 336 miles. The lines from Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and other Lake Michigan and Lake Superior 
ports therefore participate in the traffic to the twin cities 
only by meeting the rates made through the head of the 
lakes. The twin cities rates apply also at Red Wing and 
Winona, in the state of Minnesota, and Eau Claire, Chip- 
pewa Falls, and La Crosse, in the state of Wisconsin, 
these points being here named as representative of all 


‘ the points in both states to which the twin cities rates 


extend. 
Routes Through Duluth. 


With one exception none of the carriers operating be- 
tween Duluth and the twin cities rate points made any 
showing, and we therefore find that the direct lines from 
Duluth to this territory are not justified in charging 
higher class rates to the intermediate points than to the 
more distant points, and relief will be denied. A showing 
in justification of its higher intermediate rates was made 
by the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, or Soo 
line, which reaches Eau Claire and Chippewa Falls in 
competition with the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha, otherwise known as the Omaha line. The dis- 
tance from Duluth over the Omaha line is 158 miles to 
Eau Claire and 148 miles to Chippewa Falls, or an aver- 
age of 155 miles, which, as before stated, is the approxi- 
mate short-line distance from Duluth to the twin cities, 
while the distances over the Soo line to Eau Claire and 
Chippewa Falls are 225 and 214 milessrespectively, or 42 
and 45 per cent more than the shortline distance. The 
class rates to both points are the e as to the twin 
cities; to the intermediate points the Class rates in many 
instances are based on the lowest combination. Because 
of its circuitous route, the Soo line -will be permitted to 
meet the competition of the Omaha line at Eau Claire and 
Chippewa Falls and to maintain higheg rates to the inter- 
mediate points; but the relief will be granted upon the 
condition that the class rates to the intermediate points 
not more than 155 miles from Duluth shall not exceed the 
Eau Claire and Chippewa Falls class rates. As to the 
intermediate points more than 155 miles from Duluth, the 
rates should not exceed the rates to the more distant 
points by more. than the following differentials: 


o 


CGE SiSi cscaswasadeas 1 2 3 4 5 
Differentials ............ 7% 6 4% 4% 3 3 


Routes Through Milwaukee. 


The North Western and the St. Paul maintain the twin 
cities class rates to Eau Claire, La Crosse, Winona, Red 
Wing, and various other points in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, while to the intermediate points higher rates, 
constructed usually on the Milwaukee or Chicago com- 
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bination, are applicable. The lake routes to the ports of 
Duluth and Milwaukee are of substantially the same 
length and the rail-and-lake class rates to both ports are 
generally on the same basis. The average distances from 
Milwaukee to the twin cities over the North Western and 
the St. Paul are 334 and 337 miles, respectively, while, as 
heretofore stated, the average distance from Duluth to 
the twin cities is 155 miles. In view of this substantial 
disadvantage the lines operating from Milwaukee will be 
permitted to meet the class rates of the Duluth lines to 
the twin cities, Eau Claire, and points on and north of 
the line of the Omaha between the twin cities and Eau 
Claire, and to maintain higher rates to intermediate 
points, subject to the conditions that are hereinafter pre- 
scribed in connection with the rates over the routes 
through Chicago. The record shows, however, that the 
twin cities rates were not extended to La Crosse, Wi- 
nona, and Red Wing to meet the competition of the routes 
through Duluth, but were made applicable to those points 
in order that they might compete as jobbing centers with 
the twin cities and other points taking the twin cities 
rates. In Fourth Section Violations in the Southeast, 30 
I. C. C., 153 (The Traffic World, May 16, 1914, p. 945), we 
held that competition of this character did not justify the 
maintenance of lower rates to the more distant points 
than to the intermediate points. We adhere to that 
principle in this case and find that the applicants are not 
warranted in continuing lower class rates to La Crosse, 
Winona, and Red Wing than to the intermediate points, 
and relief in respect thereof will therefore be denied. 


Routes Through Chicago. 


The short-line distance from Chicago to the twin cities, 
as before stated, is 398 miles, and the lines operating 
routes through that port base their claim for fourth sec- 
tion relief on the ground that their class rates to the 
twin cities are made to meet the competition of the lines 
operating through Duluth and Milwaukee. The higher 
rates to the intermediate points are usually on the basis 
of the lowest combination. As in the case of the routes 
through Milwaukee, and on the same principle, authority 
will be granted to the routes operating through Chicago 
to continue to the twin cities and points adjacent thereto 
and grouped therewith, and to Eau Claire, Chippewa 
Falls, and other points north of the line of the Omaha 
between Eau Claire and the twin cities, the same rates as 
are in effect over the routes through Duluth, and at the 
same time to maintain higher rates to intermediate points. 
Relief as to these routes as well as to the routes through 
Milwaukee will be granted, however, only upon the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1. That the rates to intermediate points which are not 
more than 155 miles from Milwaukee or Chicago shall 
not exceed rates to the twin cities or other more distant 
points. 

2. That the class rates to the said intermediate points 
shall not exceed rates to the twin cities by more than 
the following differentials: 


CNN, s5ee Sin aseitasass 2 3 4 5 6 
BE ita Nib coe ine ee kare Sho 15 12 10 Ff 4 4 


3. That the present class rates to said intermediate 


_points shall not be increased except as may hereafter be 


authorized by some order of this Commission and shall 
in no instance exceed the lowest combination. 

The routes operating through the other Lake Michigan 
ports will be granted similar relief on the same condi- 
tions. It must be understood, however, that with respect 
to the routes to the twin cities through Chicago that pass 
through northeastern Iowa and maintain class rates to 
points in Iowa that are higher than the twin cities class 
rates, all questions will be reserved for further considera- 
tion. As the culmination of a series of cases and of a 
study of the Iowa rate situation extending over several 
years a report has just been announced in the Interior 
Iowa Cases, 46 I. C. C., 39 (The Traffic World, Aug. 4, 
1917, p. 248), in which class rates to points in Iowa, in- 
cluding points that are intermediate to the twin cities 
on the Rock Island, the Great Western, the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis, and the Illinois Central and its connections, 
have been prescribed. This will involve the continuance 
of fourth section departures on the lines of some of the 
carriers whose applications were heard in this proceed- 
ing; but unti] the rates prescribed in the case cited have 
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been put into effect and until experience under them has 
been gathered, we shall reserve for future consideration 
the applications for fourth section relief of the carriers 
herein operating routes by way of Chicago to the twin 
cities through northeastern Iowa. 

All other and further relief prayed in the applications 
here under consideration in respect of the lake-and-rail 
and rail-lake-and-rail class rates from the territory above 
described will be denied. 


Commodity Rates. 


In those instances covered by this report where car- 
riers are authorized to publish and charge lower class 
rates to more distant than to intermediate points, the 
publication of rates on commodities to intermediate points 
to which such commodities do not ordinarily move will 
not be required if the item containing the commodity 
rate to the more distant point makes proper reference to 
a note reading as follows: 


The rate named in this item is not applicable to all inter- 
mediate points. This departure from the requirements of the 
fourth section is authorized by I. C. C.’s Fourth Section Order 
No. . Upon reasonable application therefor a rate will be 
established to any intermediate point, upon one day’s notice to 
the Commission and to the public, which will not exceed the 
rate to the next more distant point to which a rate is named 
by more than the class rate on the class to which this com- 
modity belongs exceeds the rate on the same class to the more 
distant point. 


Orders to conform with these findings will be issued. 
(The fourth section order is No. 6830.) 


MILK AND CREAM INVESTIGATION 


CASE NO. 8558* * (46 I. C. C., 601-621) 


CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION TERRITORY MILK 
AND CREAM RATES. 


Submitted October 27, 1916. Gpinion No. 4756. 


Rates for the interstate transportation of milk, skim milk, 
buttermilk, cream, condensed milk, evaporated milk, and cer- 
tain other ‘commodities in milk cans between points in central 
freight association territory and from certain points south of 
the Ohio River to Cincinnati, Ohio, found to be unreasonable. 
Reasonable rates prescribed as maxima for the future. 


McCHORD, Commissioner: 

On Nov. 1, 1914, and on various dates subsequent 
thereto, certain carriers in Central Freight Association 
territory rearranged their rates with respect to interstate 
shipments of milk and cream. Higher rates were estab- 
lished on cream than on milk, although both had been 
transported at the same rates prior thereto, and some 
increases were made in the rates on milk. These changes 
led to the filing of complaints with the Commission as 
to the rates on milk from certain points in Indiana to 
Chicago and from points in Ohio to Buffalo and Pittsburgh, 
and as to the rates on cream from various interstate 
points to Columbus and other points in Ohio. These com- 
plaints were consolidated with the general investigation 
of rates, rules, regulations, and practices of carriers with 
respect to interstate shipments of milk and cream insti- 
tuted by the Commission on Jan. 11, 1916. 

In that part of the country lying west of the Mississippi 
River and south of the Ohio River the rates and regula- 
tions of carriers engaged in transporting milk and cream 
are generally satisfactory to shippers and receivers, hav- 
ing been in effect substantially without change for many 
years. A complaint attacking the rates on milk from 
various points in Mississippi on the Illinois Central Rail- 
road to New Orleans, La., was disposed of in South Mis- 
sissippi Dairymen’s Assn. vs. I. C. R. R. Co., 44 I. C. C., 
297 (The Traffic World, May 12, 1917, p. 1033). 

It was stated by shippers and receivers of milk and 
cream that they had no complaint to make with respect 
to rates on shipments to points west of Chicago, and that 
rates to Chicago from points west and north thereof are 
satisfactory. With the exception ‘of the rates to New 


*This report also embraces 7484, Fairmont Creamery Co. vs. 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co.; ; No. 7825, John H. 
Murchland et al. vs Pittsburgh, Chincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway Co.; No. 7825 (Sub. No. 1), Thomas Pettibone 
et al. vs. Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway 

0.; No. 7878, Walter A. Hallet et al. vs. Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railway Co., and No. 8034, Ohio Associa- 
tion of Creamery Owners & Managers vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co. et al. 
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Orleans above referred to, and express rates on cream 
to Washington, D. C., Columbus and other Ohio cities, no 
complaint has been made, so far as this record shows, as 
to the rates and practices of carriers south of the Ohio 
and Potomac rivers. Where rates and regulations now 
maintained are generally satisfactory an investigation has 
not been undertaken. 

Therefore, in this report we will consider the rates, 
regulations and practices of respondents with respect to 
interstate transportation of milk and cream between points 
in Central Freight Association territory; to Cincinnati 
from points south thereof; and to Buffalo and Pittsburgh 
from certain points. For the purposes of this report all 
points will be considered in that territory. 

Rates of respondents on milk and cream applicable be- 
tween all points, except as to certain points hereinafter 
considered, are adjusted in conformity with distance scales 
having general territorial application, and including in all 
cases the return of the empty containers. The circum- 
stances and conditions of transportation are substantially 
similar throughout this territory. Milk trains are not 
operated by respondents, and it appears that milk is not 
transported in freight cars in freight trains. So-called milk 
trains, made up of baggage, express and passenger Cars, are 
operated by the Pennsylvania, one to Chicago and one to 
Pittsburgh, and one such train is operated by the Erie to 
Cleveland. Shipments are transported in milk cans in bag- 
gage cars in passenger trains. The amount of milk and 
cream transported in interstate commerce in the territory 
here considered is comparatively small except to Pittsburgh 
and Cincinnati, considerable quantities being shipped from 
points in Ohio to the former and from points in Indiana 
and Kentucky to the latter. Sweet and sour cream move 
for greater distances than milk, and the volume of move- 
ment in interstate commerce is greater. 

The following table shows the milk and cream revenue 
received during the year ended June 30, 1915, by respond- 
ents, which had a total operating revenue in excess of 
$5,000,000, classified as to carriers operating mainly in 
Trunk Line territory, Central Freight Association territory 
and Western Trunk Line territory: 


ROADS OPERATING MAINLY IN TRUNK LINE 
TERRITORY 
Revenue 


Road ; : 
OU Be A ns pin gisiaccs en ene sods new oubeenweeseentoneweaese $ 808,043 
N. Y. C. (east) 2,295,202 
Erie 930,561 
316,423 

1,063,020 
720,354 
59,591 
285,360 
152,116 
107,013 
21,353 
853,405 
78,289 
100,033 


$7,790,763 
556,483 
A. TERRITORY 


Revenue 
67,234 


D.. L. 

Lehigh Valley 
Cc. a. em of RX. 
D, & H. 


Long Island 

B., R. & P. 

N. ¥.. & & W. 
Western Maryland 
W.J.&S 


Average revenue 


ROADS OPERATING MAINLY IN C. F. 


C. 
B. 
P 
P 


a 2. ae 
Ct. = St. L. 
Michigan Central 
Wabash 

Pere Marquette 
P. & L. E. 

MM. a. ©. 


Hocking Vv alley 
Cc. & E. 
L. 


$1,417,347 


Average revenue 67,493 
ROADS OPERATING MATNLY IN WESTERN TRUNK LINE 
TERRITORY 
Revenue 
5 «= 29,451 
859,0°0 
368,183 


& S. Ste. 
Pe. M. & O. 
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172,627 


2,813,758 
351,720 


It will be noted that the revenue in Trunk Line terri- 
tory is about five and one-half times the revenue in Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory, and that the revenue 
in Western Trunk Line territory is nearly twice as much 
as that in Central Freight Association territory. The 
gross revenue of the Baltimore & Ohio is credited to 
Central Freight Association territory, although it derives 
considerable revenue from shipments in Trunk Line ter- 
ritory. 2 

Milk and cream are transported between the points in- 
volved herein by a large number of electric lines, and 
there is an exceptionally large movement to consuming 
points by trucks and wagons, which render the trans- 
portation by rail relatively small as compared with that 
in Trunk Line territory. About 30 per cent of the milk 
consumed in Cincinnati and about 33 1-3 per cent of that 
consumed in Cleveland is transported to those points by 
trucks and wagons. 

The number of concentration plants for butter making 
in Central Freight Association territory has greatly in- 
creased in the last 10 years, extensive plants having been 
erected at Buffalo, Columbus, Cleveland and Cincinnati. 
Since 1906 there has been a marked decrease in the num- 
ber of small creameries operated by farmers on the co- 
operative plan or by independent companies or individuals. 
During the past five years the movement of cream for 
butter making has shown a greater increase than the 
movement of milk. Prior to 1910 sour cream was not 
shipped to Cincinnati, while at the present time 1,000,000 
quarts are consumed there annually. Shipments of cream 
to Columbus, Cleveland and other points have greatly 
increased. 


Shipments of milk and cream throughout the territory 
are generally forwarded without refrigeration. Refrigera- 
tion is provided with respect to shipments to Pittsburgh 
at a rate approximately 20 per cent higher. Occasionally 
shipments of milk in bottles, in cases or crates, are iced 
by shippers at their expense. The movement of milk and 
cream in bottles is very small, and no evidence was sub- 
mitted with respect to rates or practices respecting 
shipments in these containers. There has been no demand 
by shippers for carload rates. The Baltimore & Ohio is 
the only carrier which maintains carload rates. 


Shipments to all points are generally made by farmers 
who pay the transportation charges and sell the product 
at delivered prices. As a general rule, sweet milk and 
cream are forwarded on local passenger trains and reach 
destinations early in the morning. The length of haul 
of shipments of sour cream is greater, and shipments 
are frequently hauled in through passenger trains. To 
Cincinnati there are 22 passenger trains daily in which 
milk or cream are transported in baggage cars, and 7 
are through trains on which sour cream is shipped. Sour 
cream is tendered for shipment more irregularly than 
sweet cream and milk. It is delivered to the carriers at 
any time of day and in uncertain quantities, as it is not 
of a perishable nature and can be delayed in shipment 
for considerable periods. Sour cream is sometimes shipped 
more than 300 miles. It is impracticable to segregate 
sour cream from sweet cream and to fix rates for the 
former on a lower basis than the latter. 


Throughout Central Freight Association territory gen- 
erally shipments of milk and cream are delivered at pas- 
senger stations. However, in some instances the cars 
are switched to milk platforms. One, and frequently two, 
milk platforms are maintained by respondents at ship- 
ping points. In some cases, on account of the heavy 
movement, an extra man is added to the train crew to 
assist the train baggagemen, and it is sometimes necessary 
to add two men. 


Milk and cream are seldom shipped by express between 
points in Central Freight Association territory. The 
Southern Express Company handles milk and cream ship- 
ments over the Norfolk & Western. Very few shipments 
are handled by this company. 

The rates on shipments of milk and cream between 
points in Central Freight Association territory are not on 
a uniform basis. Many of the respondents did not change 
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their rates in 1914 or subsequent to that time. Rates will 
be stated in cents per can, case or crate. 

The following table shows the present rates of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Southwestern on milk and cream, applicable 
to state and interstate shipments over its line, except be- 
tween stations in Illinois or Indiana and St. Louis, Mo., 
and between stations in Illinois and Indiana: 


5-gallon 8-gallon 10-gallon 
: Distances (in miles) can 

25 and under 

25 to 75 

75 to 115 

115 to 151 

151 to 200 

200 to 250 

250 to 300 

300 to 350 


The following rates are now in effect between the points 
above referred to as to which the above scale is not 
applicable: 


Milk* ——_Cream7; 
5-gal. 8-gal. 10-gal. 5-gal. 8-gal. 10-zgal. 
12 15 17 14 18 20 


Distances (in miles) 
1 to 25, inclusive 
inclusive 
inclusive 
inclusive 
inclusive 
inclusive 
inclusive 
inclusive 
inclusive 


inclusive 
inclusive 
inclusive 
inclusive 
inclusive 
inclusive 
inclusive 
inclusive 


*Also pot cheese, buttermilk and skimmed milk. 
yAlso concentrated and condensed milk. 


Since Nov. 1, 1914, the Baltimore & Ohio has main- 
tained rates on milk based on the scale prescribed by 
the Commission on shipments of cream in Beatrice Cream- 
ery Co. vs. I. C. R. R. Co., 15 I. C. C., 109, 133 (The Traffic 
World, Jan. 30, 1909, p. 116), hereinafter called the Bea- 
trice case. The scale begins at 20 cents per 40-quart can 
for distances of 25 miles or less, and increases 1 cent 
per can for each 5 miles for distances over 25 miles up 
to and including 50 miles, 1 cent per can for each 10 miles 
for distances over 50 miles up to and including 100 miles, 
and 1 cent per can for each 15 miles for distances over 
100 miles up to and including 505 miles. The rates on 
milk in 8 and 5 gallon cans are nine-tenths and seven- 
tenths, respectively, of the rates on 10-gallon cans, which 
relationships were prescribed in the Beatrice case. Rates 
on cream are about 25 per cent higher than those on milk. 

The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton has in effect the 
following scale of rates for the distances shown: 


5-gallon 7-gallon 8-gallon 10-gallon 
can can can can 
For distances 1 to 25 miles: 
Milk or cream yf 10 12 14 
Cream packed in ice 30 36 42 
For distances 26 to 50 miles: 
Milk or cream 14 16 20 
Cream packed in ice 42° 48 60 
For distances 50 miles or over: 
Milk or cream 1 16 18 22 
Cream packed in ice 36 48 54 66 


The present rates of the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana on shipments of milk and 
cream between stations on their lines are as follows: 


5-gallon 8-gallon 10-gallon 
Distances (in miles) 
1 to 20 


116 to 150 
151 to 200 
201 to 290* 
201 to 3007 
301 to 4007 
401 to 5007 


*Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana. 
{Chesapeake & Ohio. 
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The Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific has in 
effect a distance scale which has been maintained for 
many years. The rate on a 10-gallon can of milk is 15 
cents for distances of 60 miles or less, with an increase 
of 3 cents per can for each 10 miles over 60 miles up to 
and including 100 miles; and 3 cents for each 15 miles 
over 100 miles up to and including 205 miles. The rates 
for 5-gallon cans of milk are 5 cents less than those for 
10-gallon cans, and the rates for 8-gallon cans are 2 or 3 
cents under the 10-gallon rates. Rates on cream are 2, 4 
and 5 cents per can higher than the rates on milk in 5, 8 
and 10 gallon cans, respectively. 

The present rates of the Louisville & Nashville on inter- 
state shipments of milk and cream between points in 
Indiana and Illinois and from points in those states to St. 
Louis, Mo., are as follows: 


——— Milk ————_ Cream 
5-gal. 8-gal. 10-gal. 5-gal. 8-gal. 10-gal. 
Distances (in miles) can can can can can can 
20 15 17 14 


91 to 
101 to 


131 to 
146 to 
161 to 


SmI Cie Wee 


Do bo bo bo bo be bo bo 


S 


bo bo bo bo bo fv bo 
He me Co bDS bo 


The above rates apply to cans “without jacket.” The 
rates on shipments in cans with jackets are 2 cents per 
ean higher. 

The New York Central lines west of Buffalo now main- 
tain the following scale of rates on milk, in cents per can: 


Distances (in miles) 5-gallon can 8-gal. 10-gal. 
1 to 25 8 can can 
26 to 46 12 15 
to 16 20 
to 20 25 
to For distances of 
to § more than 61 
miles the rates 
on 8- and 10- 
For each 15 miles gallon cans are 
beyond 115 miles as follows: 
up to and in- 61 to 100.. 
cluding 505 101 to 150. .3: 
miles the rates 151 to 200..; 
are increased 1 201 to 250.. 
cent per can. 251 to 350. .4: 


The rates on cream in 5-gallon cans are 50 per cent 
.greater than those on milk for distances of 60 miles or 
less; are the same for distances over 60 miles to and 
including 265 miles; and are 1 cent higher for distances 
over 265 miles up to and including 505 miles. The rates 
on cream in 8-gallon cans are the same as those on milk 
or from 1 to 8 cents per can higher; and in 10-gallon cans 
the rates are from 8 to 14 cents per can higher than those 
on milk. 

The Grand Trunk system maintains a scale of rates on 


milk as follows: 
Over 8 gal- 
lons but 
8-gallon not more 
cans and than 10 
less gallons 
12 15 
15 20 
20 25 
25 30 
101 to 150 30 35 
151 to 35 40 
40 45 
251 to ; 45 50 
30L to 35 50 BY) 


Distances (in miles) 


The rates and grouping on cream are based on those 
prescribed in the Beatrice case. 

On Nov. 15, 1914, the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
established rates on milk in accordance with the scale 
prescribed in the Beatrice case and rates on cream were 
made 25 per cent higher. 

Between all stations, except as hereinafter noted, on 
the Erie and Chicago & Erie, milk and cream are trans- 
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ported under the following scale of charges, in cents per 
can: 

5-gallon can 8-gallon can 10-gallon ca), 
Milk Cream Milk Cream Milk Cream 
10 13 12 15 5 19 
¢ 25 31 

0 and over 55 2 2: 7 J 38 
150 and over i 44 
200 and over : ‘ 7 50 
250 and over 2: F 36 4f 5 56 
300 and over 2! : } é § 5 63 
400 and over : . 38 d if 69 
500 and over 3: 41 48 75 

Rates on milk and cream were the same prior to Jan 
1, 1915, on which date interstate rates on cream were 
establisheed on the basis shown above. The rates on 
intrastate shipments between points in Ohio are the same 
on both milk and cream, and are as above shown on milk. 
The schedule which carries the above rates also carries 
rates on milk and cream to Pittsburgh, Pa., from 15 sta- 
tions in Ohio and Pennsylvania for distances up to 155 
miles. The rate on milk in cans containing 10 gallons 
or less for all distances is generally 30 cents; from a few 
points the rate is 35 cents. The rates on cream from 
these points range from 38 to 44 cents. 

It is insisted by representatives of respondents that 
rates on milk and cream should be on a uniform basis 
with respect to both state and interstate traffic throughout 
Central Freight Association territory. Although milk and 
cream are transported between all points in this territory 
under substantially similar circumstances and conditions, 


Distances (miles) 


the rates, rules and regulations applicable thereto are radi- 


cally different. Charges differ in marked degree between 
carriers serving the same territory. Charges and group- 
ings maintained by different carriers reaching the same 
destination are so much at variance that a comparison is 
almost impossiible. Representatives of respondents did 
not attempt to defend many of the schedules, and it was 
freely admitted that they should be revised. For example, 
the general passenger agent of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Southwestern and Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton testified 
that the existing interstate schedules were formulated 
when shipments were entirely confined to milk; that sev- 
eral attempts to raise the interstate rates had failed; that 
the Indiana ¢6mmission failed to approve a tariff increas- 


-ing intrasta#® rates because the different carriers were 


unable to agree as to uniformity of rates and regulations; 
and that the negotiations with respect to uniformity are 
awaiting the outcome of this proceeding. The passenger 
traffic manager of the Baltimore & Ohio testified that an 
interstate tariff which was felt to be consistent as to 
grouping and reasonable as to charges, was filed only 
because this was deemed to be a proper step in the way 
of establishing a proper adjustment on both intrastate and 
interstate commerce. Soon after the increased interstate 
rates were filed it was ascertained that they would be at- 
tacked by formal complaint, and it was thought wise to 
await the outcome thereof before filing similar schedules 
covering intrastate traffic. The Baltimore & Ohio and 
Pennsylvania contend that the rates established by them 
on Nov. 1, 1914, are reasonable and should be adopted 
throughout this territory. The interstate rates of these 
carriers on milk are based on the scale prescribed in the 
Beatrice case on cream, and rates on cream are 25 per 
cent higher. 

The inspector. of passenger service of the Pennsylvania 
lines testified that he had devoted a considerable amount 
of time to the preparation of cost and revenue statistics 
with respect to passenger service. He stated that the 
cost of transportation of commodities generally carried 
in baggage’ cars is not easily separable, due very largely 
to the unoccupied space and the apportionment of such 
space. In arriving at the cost of service for the trans- 
portation of such commodities as milk and cream it is 
customary to select trains in which the commodities are 
carried in carloads. It was his opinion that shipments 
m carloads will largely represent the revenue and cosi 
for less than carloads. On a large part of the trains of 
the Pennsylvania Company and the other respondents 
cream is carried in baggage cars with one or more dif- 
ferent commodities. For the purpose of getting at the cosi 
of the service the witness selected trains on the Pennsy!- 
vania lines that were not typical, but those that, would 
give a result which he thought would favor the shipper 
and be above criticism. Four trains of the Pennsylvania 
lines on which the bulk of the milk and cream traffic is 
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hauled were selected for his study. These taq@ims are op- 
erated between Ashtabula, O., and Pittsburgis; Pa., and 
between Plymouth, Ind., and Chicago. Th eriod Cov- 
ered was the eight months ended March 31,1915. The 
irains were selected because of the density ®f the milk 
traffic transported on them, and because 90 per cent of the 
shipments carried, by actual test, were made in 10-gallon 
cans, so that the revenue is the maximum that might 
reasonably be expected from this class of traffic. The 
revenue with respect to which the calculations were made 
is the actual revenue received from the business, taken 
from the auditor’s books. The item of expense is taken 
from the annual report of the Pennsylvania Company filed 
for the year 1914, and includes all expenses. The. unit 
shown in the annual report is. the expense per passenger- 
train mile., That figure is multiplied by the train-miles 
for the period. The total expense is divided between the 
four classes of service of the train on the basis of the 
car mileage made in each. Then the expense was reduced 
by the witness to train-mile and car-mile bases, and a 
deduction made showing the profit and loss on each unit. 
In connection with his evidence he filed two exhibits. 
One had reference to the Ashtabula-Pittsburgh trains, and 
is as follows: 


Ashtabula-Pittsburgh train No. 242 hauls two cars of milk 
from Austinburg to Allegheny and one car of milk from Rock 
Creek to Allegheny daily. Balance of equipment in this train 
consists of one express car, Youngstown to Pittsburgh, and one 
express car, one combination baggage-mail car and two coaches, 
Ashtabula to Pittsburgh, the express cars not being operated 
on Sundays. The return service for this equipment is in Pitts- 
burgh-Ashtabula train No. 217, except that a sleeping car from 
Pittsburgh to Niles is substituted for the Youngstown express 
car and operated daily. 

The revenue derived from transportation of milk on those 
trains during the eight-month period commencing with August 
of last year—the first complete month for which refrigerator 
service was furnished—amounted to $29,573.80, or 17.7 cents per 
milk-car mile; and the revenue derived from transportation of 
passengers on those trains during same period amounted to 
$42,875.75, or 25.1 cents per passenger-car mile (charging pas- 
senger service with one-half of the combination baggage-mail 
car). Our accountting system does not contemplate that express 
revenue shall be calculated and reported for individual trains; 
however, the revenue derived by P., Y. & A. Ry. from trans- 
portation of express during year 1914 amounted to $38,492.22, 
and the car mileage made in express service on that road dur- 
ing the same period amounted to 187,373, so that the revenue 
per car-mile was 20.5 cents, which it is believed fairly repre- 
sents the express revenues from the trains in question. As 
in the case of express revenue, mail revenue is not calculated 
and reportéd for individual trains; and in view of the purpose 
and the small amount involved, the cost figures have been 
shown on accompanying exhibit as representing this revenue. 

The annual report for year 1914 shows the average cost of 
operation for passenger trains over P., F. W. & C. Ry. to be 
129.0 cents per train-mile, and the average cost over P., Y. & 
A. Ry. to be 159.2 cents per train-mile; and, based on those 
figures, the average cost of operation for Pittsburgh-Ashtabula 
trains is 150.8 cents per train-mile. Those figures contain all 
items of expense incident to operation of passenger trains, and 
are arrived at by allocating the total expenses for the year to 
freight and. passenger services, respectively, on the basis of 
fact where determinable, and, generally speaking, on the basis 
of the revenue train mileage made in each service where the ex- 
pense is common to both services. Briefly ‘stated, the expenses 
common to both services are: Maintenance of way and struc- 
tures; general, and tax accruals, and for Pennsylvania Co., 
these items respectively represented 17.42, 3.56 and 7.16 per 
cent of total during year 1914. 

The attached exhibit shows revenues and expenses incident 
to operation of trains Nos. 242 and 217, determined as above 
outlined: 

No. 242 No. 217 Total. 
Train-miles 30,593.7 30,593.7 61,187.4 


Passenger-car miles 76,484 94,685 171,169 
Milk-car miles 83,349 83,349 
Express-car_ miles 39,790 26,187 
Mail-car* miles 15,297 15,297 


Total car-miles 214,920 219,518 434,438 


Passenger revenue $16,674.32 $26,201.43 $42,875.75 
Milk revenue 0 29,573.80 
Express revenue 5,378.85 13,551.80 
Mail revenue 3,284.78 3,215.98 6,500.76 


57,705.85 34,796.26 92,502.11 


; . Cents Cents Cents 
Passenger revenue per car-mile.. 21.8 27.8 25.1 
Milk revenue per car-mile 35.5 ae 173.7 
Express revenue per car-mile.... 20.5 20.5 20.5 
Mai! revenue per car-mile 21.5 21.0 21.3 


Total revenue per car-mile.. 26.9 15.9 21.3 


Passenger revenue per train-mile. 54.5 85.6 70.1 
Milk revenue per train-mile 96.7 clas 48.3 

‘press revenue per train-mile.. 26.7 17.6 22.2 
Mai! revenue per train-mile...... 10.8 10.5 10.6 
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Total revenue per train-mile. 188.7 113.7 151.2 
Passenger expense $16.423.71 $19,906.20 $36,329.91 
Milk expense 17,897.85 17,522.97 35,420.82 
Express expense 8,544.26 5,505.45 14,049.71 
Mail expense 3,284.78 3,215.98 6,500.76 


Total expense $46,150.60 $46,150.60 $92,301.20 


Cents Cents Cents 
Passenger expense per car-mile.. 21.5 21 
Milk expense per car-mile 21.5 21 
Express expense per car-mile... 21.5 21 
Mail expense per car-mile 21. 21 


Total expense per car-mile.... 21.5 21 





Cents Cents 
Passenger expense per train-mile. 53.7 65.1 
Milk expense per train-mile 58.5 57.3 
Express expense per train-mile.. 27.9 18.0 
Mail expense per train-mile.... 10.8 10.5 10.6 


Total expense per train-mile. 150.9 150.9 150.9 


Passenger profit and loss 250.61 $ 6,295.23 $ 6,545.84 
Milk profit and loss *17,522.97 5,847.02 
Express profit and loss *126.60 *497.91 
Mail profit and loss ba ea peda 

Total profit and loss *11,354.34 





Cents Cents 
Passenger profit and loss per 
car-mile 0.3 ‘ 3.8 
Milk profit and loss 
mile 14 2 *3.6 
Express profit and loss per car- 
mile *1 . *.8 
Mail profit and loss per car-mile ey 


Total profit and loss per car- 
5.4 





Passenger profit and loss per 
train-mile 8 
Milk profit and loss per train- 

mile 38.2 
Express profit and loss per train- : 
mile 


1.32 
Mail profit and loss per train-mile ‘ 


Total profit and loss per * 
train-mile 37.8 


*Loss. 


The witness stated that the figures were submitted to 
show that the increased rates of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany on milk and cream are scarcely remunerative, and 
that as compared to the other classes of passenger-train 
traffic they do not meet their proper proportion of the 
operating expenses. It is to be noted that the figures 
are based on three months of operation under the rates 
before they were increased and five months after they 
were increased. 


With respect to these exhibits counsel for shippers con- 
tend that they do not indicate anything of value in de- 
termining reasonable rates on milk and cream in Central 
Freight Association territory. It is shown that two of the 
ears in the Ashtabula-Pittsburgh train move from a point 
117 miles from Pittsburgh and one from a point 109 miles 
distant. The average distance the cars move one way 
is about 113 miles. At the old rate, figured on the basis 
of the train-mile revenue for that distance, an average 
load of 371 cans was hauled per trip, or a few cans less 
than are required to fill the floor space of a 60-foot baggage 
car. With respect to the Plymouth-Chicago train the 
one-way distance is 83 miles. The train-mile revenue indi- 
cates that the average train-mile movement was 169 10- 
gallon cans, or one-half the number which may be loaded 
on the floor of an ordinary baggage car. It is further 
shown that the expense of handling three cars is charged 
to the revenue from traffic that could be transported on 
the floor of a single baggage car, and that the expense 
of handling two cars on the Plymouth-Chicago trains is 
charged to the revenue from traffic that could be trans- 
ported on the floor of a baggage car half of which could 
be occupied by other commodities. 

It is further contended that the exhibits are misleading, 
because they cover a period of the year when the move- 
ment of milk is light, and that the volume of movement 
is greater during April, May, June and July. 

It is by no means established that an apportionment of 
expenses between passenger and freight service, to cover 
expenses common to both, on a train-mile basis is just to 
passenger service. It is often contended that such an 
apportionment unduly burdens passenger service. Rates 
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on Milk and Cream to Philadelphia, Pa., I. C. C., 45 I. C. C., 
371 (The Traffic World, July 28, 1917, p. 189). 

The passenger-train mileage of Pennsylvania lines west 
is nearly equal to the freight-train mileage; the passenger 
revenue is about 27 per cent of the freight revenue; and 
the car mileage in passenger service is about 15 per cent 
of the freight-car mileage. 

It seems clear that it is not just to apportion to milk 
and cream service double expense because of the return 
movement. It costs more to haul a car loaded with milk 
and cream than one loaded with returned empty cans 

The Baltimore & Ohio has four passenger trains op- 
erating into Chicago which carry milk and cream in bag- 
gage cars. Train No. 17, which originates at Garrett, Ind., 
carries most of such shipments. Milk and cream ship- 
ments were reduced to a weight basis by a representative 
of the Baltimore & Ohio and compared with the same 
rates on a freight and express basis. The freight and 
express charges used were based on rates on butter, but- 
terine and similar articles. It is shown by these com- 
parisons that the increased rates on milk and cream pro- 
duce less earnings than are realized from freight and 
express rates. The average expense per passenger-train 
mile on the Baltimore & Ohio system is 87.7 cents; the 
revenue derived from shipments of milk and cream on 
train No. 17 was 42.2 cents, and the passenger revenue 
on the same train was 12.6 cents. The difference between 
the average expense per train-mile and the total revenue 
from milk and cream and passengers was 32.9 cents. 

It is further shown that the average expense per pas- 
senger-train mile on the Newark, O.; Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Cleveland, O.; New Castle, Pa.; and Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago divisions exceeds the average train-mile expenses 
of the system as a whole,'and that it is only occasionally 
that the passenger-train mile yield on all traffic, including 
milk and cream, is equal to the train-mile expenses on the 
different divisions. 

It is insisted by the respondents that milk and cream 
traffic is not an incident to passenger transportation, but 
requires a high class of service for the sole benefit of 
that business. On most trains handling shipments of milk 
and cream an extra baggage car is attached, in charge of 
a baggageman and helper. The schedules of the trains 
must be accommodated to the station stops made neces- 
sary by the milk and cream traffic. Many of the milk- 
shipping points are small stations without agents, from 
and to which passenger transportation is of little conse- 
quence. Most, if not all, of the, passenger trains now 
carrying milk and cream would be operated even though 
these commodities were not shipped, and many of them 
with the same car equipment. The traffic is desirable, 
and is eagerly solicited by respondents. It moves con- 
stantly, and the business may be conducted with econo- 
mies not possible with traffic which moves irregularly. 
The tariffs of most respondents provide that shippers shall 
assist in loading cars, or shall deliver their shipments to 
car doors. The traffic moves generally in passenger trains 
that are the least remunerative of those operated by re- 
spondents. 

It is impossible on this record to determine the car- 
mile, ton-mile, and gross ton-mile earnings received by any 
of the respondents from their milk and cream traffic as 
a whole. There is no showing from which the average 
loading of cars, the quantity of other commodities trans- 
ported in the cars, or the average length of the hauls, may 
be determined. 

There has been a slight increase in the volume of milk 
shipments between points in central freight association 
terirtory in recent years, and shipments of sour cream to 
centralizers have greatly increased in the last five years, 
but there is no showing that the quantity of milk and 
cream to be transported by respondents in the immediate 
future will require radical changes in the method of trans- 
portation. The average length of haul in central freight 
association territory is well under 50 miles. Carload busi- 
ness is negligible. The average consignment is small, 
not more than 10 cans per shipment. The business is con- 
ducted as a pick-up service on local passenger trains. In 
no case are cars consolidated en route and transported to 
destination as a milk train. 

On this record the Pennsylvania lines, the Baltimore & 
Ohio, the New York, Chicago & St. Louis and other re- 
spondents which increased their rates in November, 1914, 
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or subsequently thereto, have not justified such rates. It 
is clear that a mere requirement that these respondents 
cancel the increased rates would in no way improve the 
rate situation as it exists to-day. Under the general in- 
vestigation we have authority to establish just and reason- 
able rates and groupings throughout the territory involved. 

Rates on milk and cream have been frequently con- 
sidered by this Commission and by state commissions in 
recent years. Some indication of what would be reason- 
able rates in the territory may be found in comparisons of 
scales prescribed in different sections of the country, and 
particularly those in this general territory. 

As before stated, the interstate rates of the Pennsylvania 
and the Baltimore & Ohio on milk are the same as pre- 
scribed on cream in the Beatrice Case, and the rates on 
cream are 25 per cent higher. 

The following table gives the scale prescribed on cream 
in the Beatrice case; that prescribed on milk by the Com- 
mission in the Dixie Dairymen’s Asso. vs. Y. & M. V. R. R. 
Co., 27 I. C. C., 618, 620 (The Traffic World, July 19, 1913, 
p. 168); and that prescribed by the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of the State of Illinois on milk and cream in New- 
ton Creamery Co. vs. T., St. L. & W., decided in December, 
1914, and now in effect in schedules of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Southwestern and other respondents, applicable to 
shipments of milk and cream between points in Illinois 
and Indiana and from points in Illinois and Indiana to St. 
Louis, Mo., in cents per 40-quart can: 


Beatrice Newton scale Dixie 
scale SS scale 
Distance (miles) (cream) Milk Cream (milk) 
= Geena eee 20 17 20 pe 
» Ee ee ere 21 18 21 
2 eee 22 19 22 
35 to 23 20 23 
40 to 24 21 24 
45 to 25 22 25 
50 to 26 3 26 
60 to 27 24 27 
70 to 28 25 28 
80 to 29 26 29 
90 to 30 27 30 
100 to 31 28 31 
115 to 32 29 32 
130 to 33 30 33 30 
145 to 34 31 34 31 
160 to 35 32 35 32 
175 to 36 33 36 33 
190 to 37 34 o a 34 
205 to 38 35 38 35 
220 to 39 36 39 
235 to 2 40 37 40 





The rates in the above scales have not been shown above 
250 miles. In the Beatrice scale the rates increase 1 per 
cent per 10-gallon can for each 15 miles for distances 
over 250 miles up to 505 miles. In the Dixie Case rates 
were not prescribed under 130 miles nor over 220 miles. 
It will be noted that the Newton scale provides rates on 
cream 3 cents per 40-quart can higher than on milk. In 
each instance the rates on 5-gallon and 8-gallon cans are 
seven-tenths and nine-tenths, respectively, of the rates on 
10-gallon cans. 

It is contended by respondents that the principle of the 
rates on milk and cream now in effect on the Pennsyl- 
vania, Baltimore & Ohio, and other carriers proceeds on 
the theory, first, that the scale prescribed by the Com- 
mission in the Beatrice Case for sour cream in the west is 
a proper scale to apply on milk, the shipping conditions 
in both territories being considered. The second feature 
of the scale is that cream should take higher rates than 
milk, and that 25 per cent represents the proper measure 
of difference. Third, the respondents adopted the rela- 
tionship of rates for different sized cans as fixed by the 
Commission in the Beatrice Case. 

As before noted, all carriers in central freight associa- 
tion territory have not published the Beatrice scale for 
milk. In fact, the rates of many of them are not upon a 
reasonable zone basis, without taking into consideration 
the rates now in effect from the different zones. In Janu- 
ary, 1915, the Chicago & Erie and Erie first established 
higher rates on cream than on milk. While not exactly 
on the basis of the Beatrice scale, the rates on cream now 
maintained by these carriers are about the same and the 
rates on milk are about 25 per cent lower. When ques- 
tioned in regard to the adjustment then made a representa- 
tive of these carriers asserted that the rates were con- 
sidered low, and were made so to develop the business. 
The rates on milk were not changed when the change was 
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made in the rates on cream. The rates on milk have been 
in effect for many years, and it is a reasonable assump- 
iion that if they have not induced traffic the situation was 
not improved any by an increase in the rates on cream. 
On brief the Chicago & Erie and Erie defend as reason- 
able ow adjustment of rates established by them January 
1, 1915. 

It is contended by Ohio cream shippers that comparison 
of freight rates in the territory west of the Mississippi 
River with those in central freight association territory, 
and the earnings per passenger per mile in the two ter- 
ritories, indicate that cream rates in the latter territory 
ought not to be more than 84 per cent of the Beatrice 
seale. They refer to the fact that freight rates are on a 
lower level in this territory than in western trunk line 
territory, and contend that the cream rates should be 
lower than those prescribed in the Beatrice Case. 

We are considering here rates on commodities that move 
under peculiar and special conditions as compared with 
freight traffic generally. In central freight association ter- 
ritory the movement of milk into cities for daily consump- 
tion constitutes the great bulk of the business. Until 10 
years ago very little cream was transported in this ter- 
ritory. In this territory to-day milk alone moves regu- 
larly and in sufficient volume to justify the setting aside 
of car space for its separate use. In the Beatrice Case 
the rates on cream alone were considered. There was 
little or no movement of milk to consuming centers at the 
time. The Fairmont Creamery Co. has plants at Grand 
Island, Crete, and Omaha, Nebr., within 100 miles of one 


another. The total receipts of sour cream-at the three 


plants are about 5,000 10-gallon cans per day, as much as 
the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern traffic in both milk 
and cream for a month. The region where the Beatrice 
scale was prescribed is one where there is a heavy move- 
ment of cream and a light movement-of milk. In central 
freight association territory the rates on milk are properly 
the standard with respect to’ which rates on cream should 
be made. 

The contention of all parties’ is that the rates applicable 
to the transportation of milk and cream between points 
in central freight association territory and the rules, regu- 
lations, and practices applying in connection therewith 
should be upon a uniform basis. The circumstances and 
conditions under which the business is conducted through- 
out this territory make uniformity of charges and prac- 
tices by respondents very desirable, if not necessary. 
There is not, and there cannot be, any justification of such 
marked differences in charges and practices as now exist 
with respect to traffic which moves, and must continue to 
move, to the same points, under substantially similar cir- 
cumstances and conditions. 

Upon the facts of record we are of opinion and find that 
the rates of respondents for the interstate transportation 
of the commodities set forth below in milk cans, in bag- 
gage cars, in passenger trains, between points on their 
respective lines in central freight association territory and 
from points on the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pa- 
cific, Chesapeake & Ohio, and Louisville & Nashville to 
Cincinnati are, and for the future will be, unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceed the rates, in cents per can, 
shown in the following table, such rates to include the 


return of the empty containers: 

Cream, con- 
densed milk, 
evaporated 


Milk, skim 
milk, butter- 
miik, pot milk and con- 
cheese and centrated 
curd, milk. 


5 8 10 5 8 10 
gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. = gal. 
Miles can can can can can can 
1438 143 U4 3% 17.7 
, 37 262 223 2732 2 
e but not over 15....11. 45 21 41 1i 2 
ver 15 but not over eo: 15.3 17 14.8 19.1 21.2 
20 but not over ere | 16 17.8 15.6 20 22.2 
25 but not over Geos 16.7 18.6 16.3 20.9 23.2 
30 but not over rer 17.4. . 30.4 . 36:8.- 318 242 
* 35 but not over “OME 184.3 26:3 22.6 25.1 
r 40 but not over re "14:3... 36:8 18.2 23.4 26 
45 but not over os 19.3 21.56 18.8 242 26.8 
50 but not over are: 20.5 22.8 19.9 25.6 28.4 
60 but not over vice see 21.6 24° 21 27 30 
70 but not over os: ele 22.6 25.2 22 28.3 31.5 
80 but not over 18. 23.6 26.3 23 29.6 32.9 
90 but not over 24.5 27.3 23.9 30.8 34.2 
100 but not over 110. ‘19.7 25.3 28.2 os 31.8 35.3 
er 110 but not over 120..20.3 26.1 29 32.6 36.2 
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Over 120 but not over 130..20.8 5 29.7 
Over 130 but not over 140..21.3 A 30.4 
Over 140 but not over 150..21.7 x 31 

Over 150 but not over 160. .22.1 m 31.6 
Over 160 but not over 170..22.5 32.2 
Over 170 but not over 180..23 32.8 
Over 180 but not over 190..23.4 A 33.4 
Over 190 but not over 200..23.8 d 34 

Over 200 but not over 210..24.2 : 34.6 
Over 210 but not over 220..24.6 : 35.2 
Over 220 but not over 230..25.1 2 35.8 
Over 230 but not over 240..25.5 36.4 
Over 240 but not over 250..25.9 33.3 37 

Over 250 but not over 260. .26.3 F 37.6 
Over 260 but not over 270..26.7 ‘ 38.2 
Over 270 but not over 280. .27.2 g 38.8 
Over 280 but not over 290. .27.6 ¢ 39.4 
Over 290 but not over 300. .28 40 

Over 300 but not over 310. .28.4 : 40.6 
Over 310 but not over 320..28.8 a 41.2 
Over 320 but not over 330. .29.3 Z 41.8 
Over 330 but not over 340. .29.7 ‘ 42.4 
Over 340 but not over 350. .30.1 : 43 

Over 350 but not over 360. .30.5 i 43.6 
Over 360 but not over 370..30.9 ‘ 44.2 
Over 370 but not over 380..31.4 A 44.8 
Over 380 but not over 390..31.8 4 45.4 
Over 390 but not over 400. .32.2 ; 46 

Over 400 but not over 410. .32.6 ‘ 46.6 
Over 410 but not over 420. .33 . 47.2 
Over 420 but not over 430. .33.5 47.8 
Over 430 but not over 440..33.9 t 48.4 
Over 440 but not over 450. .34.3 < 49 

Over 450 but not over 460. .34.7 x 49.6 
Over 460 but not over 470. .35.1 4 50.2 
Over 470 but not over 480. .35.6 ‘ 50.8 
Over 480 but not over 490: .36 a 51.4 
Over 490 but not over 500. .36.4 i 52 

Over 500 but not over 510..36.8 x 52.6 
Over 510 but not over 520. .37.2 ‘ 53.2 
Over 520 but not over 530. .37.6 R 53.8 
Over 530 but not over 540..38 54.4 
Over 540 but not over 550. .38.5 ki 55 

Over 550 but not over 560..38.9 55.6 
Over 560 but not over 570. .39.3 iy 56.2 
Over 570 but not over 580..39.8 56.8 
Over 580 but not over 590..40.2 51.7 67.4 60.3 64.5 
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In prescribing the rates we have taken into considera- 
tion the small volume of the traffic and the conditions 
under which it is transported. The milk and cream busi- 
ness in central freight association territory is relatively 
small. It is a pick-up service at numerous small stations 
or platforms. The amount shipped from all stops on any 
given line seldom amounts to a carload. The rates are 
somewhat higher than those found reasonable on ship- 
ments to New York and Philadelphia. The higher rates 
are justified on this record, although no refrigeration is 
included. Conditions of transportation of milk and cream 
to New York and Philadelphia are entirely different from 
those in central freight association territory. There is no 
way in which respondents here may bring to bear upon 
the conduct of the business methods of economical opera- 
tion possible with respect to shipments to the cities 
named. To New York the business is conducted substan- 
tially in carload lots, at less-than-carload rates. The pick- 
up service there is comparatively unimportant. The hauls 
are long, and maximum revenue from equipment used is 
secured. The net revenue to respondents from the rates 
herein prescribed will not be unduly high and they will 
stand comparison with the rates prescribed in trunk line 
territory, when all the circumstances and conditions are 
considered. Rates on 5-gallon cans have been made 70 
per cent of those on 10-gallon cans, and on 8-gallon cans 
90 per cent of those on 10-gallon cans, which relationships 
were established by the Commission in the Beatrice Case. 
In the reports covering rates to Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia we found that the rates on 5-gallon cans 
should be 56 per cent of those on 10-gallon cans, and we 
also found that the rates to New York on 8-gallon cans 
should be 84 per cent of those on 10-gallon cans. The 
transportation conditions in this territory are more sim- 
ilar to those in the territory covered by the Beatrice Case, 
therefore the relationships prescribed in that case have 
been established here. 

We have made the scale in blocks of 5 miles each up 
to 50 miles, because the greater volume of milk shipped 
is hauled from.points within that distance and shipments 
are rarely made from points beyond that distance. Ship- 
ping stations are generally not more than 5 miles apart. 
Beyond 50 miles the blocks are made uniformly 10 miles 
each. This arrangement permits the fixing of reasonable 
rates from all points, with a moderate increase from 
block to block, thus avoiding any just complaint from 
shippers of undue discrimination. 
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We have made the rates on cream uniformly 25 per cent 
higher than those on milk. It is contended by dealers in 
cream that rates thereon should be no higher than the 
rates on milk. Similar contentions were made in New 
England Milk Case, 40 I. C. C., 699 (The Traffic World, 
July 29, 1916, p. 226); Milk and Cream Rates to New York, 
N. Y., 45 I. C. C., 412 (The Traffic World, July 28, 1917, p. 
182); and Milk and Cream Rates to Philadelphia, Pa., 
supra. The matter of prescribing higher rates on cream 
than on milk was fully discussed therein and need not be 
restated here. We found in those cases that respondents 
were justified in charging rates on cream not to exceed by 
more than 25 per cent those found reasonable on milk. 
We find that the rates on cream should not exceed the 
rates on milk by more than 25 per cent. 

There is no basis on this record to prescribe rates on 
milk and cream shipped in bottles in cases or crates. 
Shipments of this character, so far as the record shows, 
are small in volume. So far as we are advised there is 
no complaint of existing rates on bottle shipments. The 
same reasons that make it advisable and proper to have 
rates on milk and cream in cans on a uniform basis 
throughout the territory apply with equal force to ship- 
ments in bottles, but the facts of record are insufficient to 
establisih a proper relationship at this time. Rates should 
be established and maintained on shipments~in bottles in 
cases or crates properly adjusted to the rates herein pre- 
scribed on shipments in cans, taking into consideration 
the weight and the service rendered. 

It does not appear that shipments of milk and cream 
are made in carloads between any points in central freight 
association territory. There has been no demand upon re- 
spondents for carload rates. Under such circumstances 
we will not prescribe rates on shipments in carloads. If 
demand is made for such rates on shipments of milk and 


cream to be shipped from one consignor to one consignee | 


from one point of origin to one destination, carload rates 
should be established by respondents on a reasonable 
basis as compared with the rates herein prescribed. 

The adjustment of rates we have made disposes of con- 
tentions made in the various formal complaints consoli- 
dated herewith, and they will be dismissed. Reparation is 
asked in two of the complaints, but no proper basis for an 
award exists and none will be awarded. 


In Walter A. Hall vs. P., C., C. & St. L. Ry. Co., Docket 
7878, the complaint related to the reasonableness of rates 
on milk to Chicago. The case on that issue was heard 
and submitted before the general investigation was insti- 
tuted. At the hearing in this proceeding a controversy 
arose with respect to the refusal of respondents to load 
milk from platforms. The tariff of the respondent con- 
tains the following provision with respect to shipments of 


milk and cream: 


Loading: Shippers offering less-than-carload shipments are 
required to deliver the property on the platform, and to assist 
in loading it into cars. 


On brief it is stated in behalf of respondents that— 


The carrier has always tried to co-operate with the shippers, 
both being mutually interested in the trains leaving on time 
and avoiding all possible delay. The carrier expects that these 
temporary differences can be ironed out, and that the matter 
can be adjusted satisfactorily to both sides. The carrier is 
willing to go as far as it can within reason to relieve the situa- 
tion, and avoid delay to trains. 


We assume that this controversy will be promptly settled 
between the parties as suggested. 

Rates on cream by express to Washington, D. C., are 
involved in Golden & Co. vs. Adams Express Co., 46 
I. C. C., 541 (The Traffic World, Sept. 15, 1917), and were 
considered in that report. 

Orders will be entered in accordance with the findings 


herein. 


COAL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Attorney-Examiner Arthur R. Mackley has submitted a 
tentative report on No. 9495, Glens Run Coal Co. vs. Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie, a complaint involving an asserted dis- 
criminatory distribution of coal cars, under the rules of the 
respondent carrier. As he said on the last page of his 
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report disposing of the matter, he followed the tentative 
report in Consolidation Coal Company vs. B. & O. He said 
that naturally his report was subject to the exceptions 
noted in the argument on that case. 

As summed up in the head notes, Mackley’s conclusion 
is that the Wheeling & Lake Erie’s rule governing the 
distribution of coal cars during the period of shortage is 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial in that it fails to pro- 
vide for subsequent equalization of any day’s allotment of 
“assigned” or railway fuel cars to certain mines in excess 
of the number of “unassigned” or miscellaneous contract 
cars to other mines of the same rating. 

The respondent tried to treat each day as a unit. In 
other words, it started each day with a clean slate, 
thereby, as the report indicated, giving the mines to which 
a large number of cars were specifically assignel either by 
their owners or for railway fuel a big advantage over mines 
not having so much of that business, in the distribution 
of cars supposed to be for distribution among all the opera: 
tors, in accordance with the rating of each mine. 


RECOMMENDATION OF EXAMINER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
If the Commission follows the recommendation of Attor- 
ney-Examiner Charles Gerry, submitted in a tentative re- 
port on No. 9448, Condie-Bray Glass and Paint Co. vs. 
C., R. I. & P. et al., it will enter an order of dismissal, 
thereby denying reparation on a less-than-carload shipment 
of finishéd metal molding transported from St. Louis to 
El Paso on which charges were assessed on the basis of 
the first class rate and minimum weight of 4,000 pounds 
because it was too long to be loaded through the side 
door of an ordinary 36-foot box car. The sole question 
was one of reparation, The shipment moved while the 
4,000-pound rule prescribed by the Commission in 38 
I. C. C. 257 was in effect. That rule was modified by the 
Commission so as to put into effect a 1,000-pound mini- 
mum. The carriers resisted the claim fer reparation on 
the ground that they were acting under a rule prescribed 
by the Commission and could not possibly foresee the 
change of mind which caused the Commissioners to reduce 
the minimum for shipments from 4,000 to 1,000 pounds. 
The examiner agreed with them that that constituted a 
good defense. 


TRANSIT RULES ON HOGS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Attorney-Examiner George N. Brown, in his tentative 
report on No. 9169 and sub-No. 1, National Live Stock 
Exchange vs. C., B. & Q. et al., and Culdahy Brothers Co. 
vs. C. & .N. W., involving transit rules and regulations 
on carload shipments of hogs as maintained at points in 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa and Minnesota, which, the com- 
plainants contend, unjustly discriminate against them and 
unduly prejudice the live stock markets at Chicago, Den- 
ver, East St. Louis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Sioux City and St. Paul, said: 


“The real question here is whether the defendants have 
established transit practices at a sufficient number of 
points to meet the needs of all those engaged in shippinz 
hogs from the territory of origin to the destination te: 
ritory with respect to which transit rules are applicable 
If there is demand for the establishment of other cor 
centration points, then those points should be designate 
by those who seek to have the practice extended, and i! 
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is fair to assume, from evidence submitted by defendants, 
that they will establish the transit arrangement at addi- 
tional points reasonable from the standpoint of facilities 
io be used, and with respect to train operations. There 
is no allegation in the complaint that unjust prejudice 
to any shipper has resulted from the provision for finish- 
ing loading at some points and not at others. It may be 
suggested, however, that where a transit service is ren- 


dered in the same general territory, under substantially © 


similar circumstances and conditions, the rule should be 
practically uniform to avoid any undue prejudice to any 
shipper, and afford to all those who desire to use the 
arrangements that equality of treatment which the law 
commands.” 





RATES ON NUTS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 


In a tentative report on No. 9572, California Walnut 
Growers’ Association et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al., 
Attorney-Examiner George T. Bell recommends a finding 
that the blanket rate of $1.40 per 100 pounds on nuts from 
California producing points to destinations in defined ter- 
ritories in and east of the Rocky Mountains, except the 
territory east of the Missouri and south of the Ohio, and 
the rates basing thereon, to destinations in the southeast, 
have not been shown to be unjust, unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory, or unduly prejudicial, and that as to all 
these rates the complaint be dismissed. 


Bell further recommended that the commodity rates on 
nuts to destinations in Intermountain territory be held to 
be unjust and unreasonable to the extent that they exceed 
the fourth class rates contemporaneonsly in effect to the 
same points and to the extent that they exceed the aggre- 
gate of contemporaneously intermediate rates, subject to 
the Act to regulate commerce, whether such intermediate 
be commodity or the fourth class rates. Inasmuch as the 
carriers involved are not ironing out fourth section de- 
partures and the record does not indicate definitely the 
number and extent of commodity rates which exceed 
fourth class, Bell recommends that no order be issued as 
to them or entered at this time. He suggests, however, 
that the railroads should be asked promptly to revise their 
rates as to that territory in accordance with the con- 
clusion announced in the report. 


It is further recommended that as no definite rates are 
to be fixed reparation on shipments to points in inter- 
mountain territory should be denied under authority of 
the principles announced in Anadarko Cotton Oil Co. vs. 
A. T. & 8. F. 20, I. C: C. 43. 


The complaint alleged that the rates were unreasonable 
Der se; that they subjected complainants to unjust dis- 
crimination in that they are higher than rates charged 
for like services in the movement of other commodities 
between the same points in the same direction in viola- 
tion of second section; and that they subjected com- 
Plainants to undue prejudice and disadvantage in favor of 
persons, firms and corporations shipping nuts from At- 
lantic and gulf ports to the same destinations in the same 
terriiory in violation of the third section. And the final 
allezxtion was a violation of the fourth section in that the 
thro.gh rates exceeded the aggregate of the intermediates. 
The report of the attorney-examiner sustains only the last 


part of the complaint alleging violation of the fourth sec- 
tion, 
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FOURTH SECTION REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The most peculiar fourth section situation ever men- 
tioned in a report of the Commission is disclosed in a 
tentative report made by Examiner J. Edgar Smith on No. 
9812, Alabama Packing Company et al. vs. Louisville & 
Nashville et al., with which were consolidated No. 8985, 
Speagall & Lightfoot et al. vs. L. & N. et al., and portions 
of Fourth Section applications No. 1952, filed by the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, and No. 2138, filed by the Mobile & Ohio. 
The complaints alleged that the rates on live stock charged 
from St. Louis, East St. Louis, from points on the lines 
of the L. & N. between St. Louis and Evansville, from 
certain Ohio River crossings and from points in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee to Montgomery and Birmingham are 
unreasonable and subject live stock dealers at those points 
to undue prejudice and disadvantage. The complainants 
asked for reparation. 

The unusualness of the situation disclosed in the record 
is that the rates on live stock from the points named to 
Birmingham and Montgomery are higher than to local sta- 
tions on the Louisville & Nashville in the immediate vicin- 
ity of those cities. Before the Commission destroyed the 
basing point system in the southeast, Birmingham and 
Montgomery, being competitive or basing points, had rates 
lower than to non-competitive points; and this was so 
whether such local points, with respect..te. the points of 
origin, were intermediate to the basing points or more dis- 
tant. 

“Here the rate adjustment shows a reversal of form,” 
says the report, “and live stock rates to these basing points 
are higher than to nearby local points. For this and nom- 
inally in rate making the defendants ask no future relief. 
These complaints brought the matter sharply to their at- 
tention and, without attempting to defend such a situation 
for the future, they have offered a rectification and read- 
justment of all their live stock rates.” 

Examiner Smith recommended that the Commission 
hold that present rates are higher than the sums of the 
local and, to that extent unreasonable; that complainants 
are entitled to reparation; that the defendants should be 
permitted to establish the reasonable rates suggested by 
them at the hearing, modified as indicated in the report; 
that particular rates be condemned as unreasonable and 
that fourth section relief be denied. 

The carriers purposed among other things rates on 
horses and mules per car somewhat lower than those now 
in existence. For instance, to reduce the rate, $76 per 
car from Bowling Green to Birmingham, to $70 per car, 
from Franklin, Ky., from $71 to $68, leaving the Louisville 
rates of $78 unchanged, The purpose to readjust rates on 
cattle and hogs from points in Tennessee to Birmingham 
by leaving in effect the rate of $43 per car from Nashville 
to Birmingham and increasing some other rates from 
points in Tennessee to Birmingham and reducing others. 
The report recommends that the reduction from Franklin, 
Ky., on horses and mules should be from $71 per car to 
$65 instead of the $68 proposed by the carriers; the report 
also recommends that the cuts on cattle and hogs from 
Nashville and points south thereof to Birmingham be made 
heavier than suggested by the carriers. 


COMMISSION ORDER. 

Order of the Commission of April 24 in case 8793, West 
Coast Lumberman’s Association et al. vs. A. & W. et al., 
has been modified by the Commission so as to become 
effective October 15. 
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In discussing the principles of rate-making it was noted 
how freight rates are largely influenced by various com- 
petitive forces and rate bases. Since the effect of these 
rate influences is not uniform throughout a country having 
the vast area of the United States, certain rather distinct 
rate structures have gradually developed. It.does not fol- 
low that the basic principles of rate-making are essentially 
different in different parts of the country, but rather that 
the degree of competition and the traffic conditions in 
the various rate territories are unlike. In lessons 19 to 
29 it is proposed to deal with the rate structures in each 
of the three great traffic areas—the eastern, southern and 
western. 

Eastern Rate Territories. 

Eastern territory is divided into three smaller rate ter- 
ritories as follows: (1) Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory, which lies within the central west, west of a line 
drawn roughly through Buffalo, Erie, Pittsburgh and 
Wheeling, east of a line extending roughly from Chicago 
to the Mississippi at East Burlington, and north of the 
Ohio River; (2) Trunk Line Association territory, which 
is located in the north Atlantic states east of the region 
governed by the Central Freight Association north of a 
line drawn through Roanoke, Lynchburg and to the south 
of Norfolk and west of New England; and (3) New Eng- 
land Freight Association territory, which includes the New 
England states. The boundaries of these rate territories 
may be traced in greater detail on map number 2 of Les- 
son No. 5, and in still greater detail on the official map 
of railroad freight classification territories and freight 
traffic association territories (for sale by the Traffic Serv- 
ice Bureau). For purposes of convenience this lesson will 
be confined to a description of the intrastate rates within 
these territories and the interstate rates on such ship- 
ments as move from one point to another within the same 
territory. The adjustment of rates on inter-territorial 
shipments will be described in Lessons 20 and 21. 


Cc. F. A. Class Rate Scales. 


Many of the class rates on shipments confined to Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory were for many years 
made in accordance with a so-called C. F. A. scale. It is 
a distance scale which, which certain exceptions, deter- 
mined the class rates within this territory. In later years, 
however, it became the source of so much dissatisfaction 
that it will shortly be displaced by revised scales approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

As is usually the case with distance rate scales, the 
rates established in accordance with the old C. F. A. scale 
did not increase mile for mile in exact accordance with 
the increase in the length of haul. The first class rate 
for five miles, after 1914, for example, was 7.9 cents per 
100 pounds; at 40 miles, it changed to 10 cents; at 100 
miles to 25.2 cents; and at 450 miles to 47.3 cents. As is 
clearly evident from diagram No. 10, moreover, the rate 
of increase in the case of class six rates, which are rep- 
resentative of the lower class rates, was likewise not in 
accordance with the increase in distance. The actual rates 





gradually increased with distance, while the rate of in- 
crease per mile declined, but the rate changes occurred 
at very irregular intervals. The 7.9-cent rate of the Cen- 
tral Freight Association class rate scale applied throughout 
a distance up to 30 miles and was the rate for class two 
traffic as well as for class one. The first class rates then 
advanced at an irregular rate of progression, the change 
occurring at five-mile intervals up to 100 miles, ten-mile 
intervals from here up to 250 miles, and twenty-five-mile 
intervals from this point up to 450 miles. The intervals 
at which the scale rates for other classes changed were 
different for each class. 


The application of this class rate scale on any given ship- 
ment made it necessary to establish the official distance— 
that is, the particular scale that shall be employed. At 
non-competitive points each line acted individually; but 
at junction points, where two or more lines compete, each 
line selected a representative to meet in a so-called “rate 
check,” Each committee determined the short-line dis- 
tance that could be accepted in applying the C. F. A. 
seale to the class rates from its junction point to all other 
junction points in this territory. Having determined the 
short-line distance that shall be employed between two 
points, the scale indicated what the rates for that distance 
should be. 


This Central Freight Association class rate scale not 
only resulted in rates that were exceptionally low in many 
instances, but was widely criticized, as resulting in a 
rate structure filled with inconsistencies. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission in its five per cent advanced rate 
decision made the following sweeping criticism: 


The testimony tending to show that a readjustment of rates 
in Central Freight Association territory is what is needed was 
not disputed. The class-rate structure is honeycombed with 
inconsistencies. That scale of rates is said to be largely con- 
trolled by an Ohio statute, which holds the first-class rate 
down to a level of 7% cents per 100 pounds for the first 30 
miles. As a result, the second and third classes are upon the 
same level as the first class for nearly that distance; and the 
resulting class-rate structure is not logical, nor are the rates 
remunerative. The scale is based on the rate from Pittsburgh 
to Chicago, which is 60 per cent of the New York to Chicago 
scale; and this rate amounting to 45 cents first class extends 
for a distance of 475 miles. It is graded down from that figure 
to 7% cents, the maximum applied for the 30-mile distance in 
Ohio. The basing rate from Pittsburgh to Chicago is 60 per 
cent of the New York to Chicago rate. The rate from Pitts- 
burgh to St. Louis is 64 per cent of the New York to St. Louis 
rate, and the rate to the upper Mississippi River crossings in 
Iowa is made generally on a scale 2 cents higher than to St. 
Louis. Such inconsistencies existing as to the terminals are 
emphasized by an analysis of rates to and from points within 
Central Freight Association territory. Weak lines lacking ter- 
minals have attempted to induce traffic to their rails from time 
to time by reducing a rate here or extending a special conces- 
sion there, so that the whole rate structure would seem to re- 
quire revision. 


The attitude of the officials of the roads operating in Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory, as disclosed on the record, 
indicated that they joined in this proceeding not because they 
thought the so-called 5 per cent increase of rates would meet 
their requirements or that this form of relief is appropriate in 
Central Freight Association territory, but only because of the 
desire of other and more powerful lines operating in Trunk 
Line territory to present to us in this proceeding one general 
plan of relief. These officials, while stating that the so-calied 
5 per cent increase would add substantially to their revenues, 
expressly condemn the present basis of rates as unsuitable 
and unsatisfactory. The leading railroad witness on the question 
affirmed, with some earnestness, that ‘the class rates do not 
sustain any logical relation to each other,’’ and that under t!ie 
present basis of rates “certain shippers of certain classes of 
freight have not for years borne their share of the burden of 
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transportation, and in addition to the rates being extremely 
low they are unscientific and illogical.’’ 

This view was also expressed of record by many large ship- 
pers. A rate expert of the Chicago shipping interests, whose 
testimony in another proceeding was put of record here, testi- 
fied that the Central Freight Association scale was a “relic of 
barbarism.”’ Counsel for western state railroad commissions, 
by which protests were made against any increase in rates in 
Ofticial Classification territory, particularly criticized the basis 
now in effect in Central Freight Association territory, because 
of the great advantage which it is said to give to Chicago over 
points on and west of the Mississippi River. 

Counsel who presented and argued the case for the Central 
Freight Association lines admitted and definitely stated that 
while the 5 per cent increase would help the financial situation, 
the whole rate structure in that territory needed a readjust- 
ment; that many of the lines in the territory would not sur- 
vive without ‘fan overhauling of their rates,” and ‘could not 
serve the public as they should until those rates are readjusted 
and brought upon some logical basis.’’ He also stated that if 
the rates were now advanced on the so-called 5 per cent basis 
it would be but a short time before those lines would be be- 
fore us again. He gave express notice that the Central Freight 
Association lines, if the 5 per cent increase were now allowed, 
would “in due time file tariffs and bring the matter to the 
attention of the Commission.”’ 


When the Commission granted the Central Freight As- 
sociation lines a 5 per cent advance, the rates in the class 
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Diagram 10—Illinois, Michigan, C. F. A., and Boston & Maine Class Rate Scales (Classes 1 and 6) 


scale were advanced by that amount, the 714-cent rate, 
for example, being advanced to 7.9 cents; but this rate 
continued to remain in effect as the first and second class 
rate for distances up to 30 miles. The Ohio state law, 
however, which is said to have caused much of the diffi- 
culty, was repealed and the carriers, after two years of 
work, proposed a general revision of the C. F. A. scale. 
They also undertook the task of rechecking the entire 
territory so as to assign to each point or group of points 
a more reasonable distance basis. 

The Central Freight Association class scale did not gov- 
ern all class rates within the Central Freight Association 
territory. Most of those in effect on the north and south 
lines between points in the northern part of the southern 
peninsula of Michigan and points in the southern part of 
Central Freight Association territory were, and will also 
be under the newly prescribed scales, higher than the 
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rates between C. F. A. points further south, because this 
traffic is relatively light. The carriers in this case ar- 
ranged so-called “arbitrary scales” over and above the 
C. F. A. class rate scale. Some of the class rates in effect 
on east and west bound lines, on the other hand, are lower 
than those that would result from an application of the 
distance scale. Moreover, because of the competitive 
forces operative on some shipments, the carriers issued 
so-called “split scales,” which are tariffs containing a large 
number of special modifications of the C. F. A. class rate 
seale. In these tariffs the carriers either increased or 
decreased the regular scale rates as regards one or more 
classes of freight when shipped between specified points. 
The more common practice, however, when unusual com- 
petitive conditions arise is to establish specific commodity 
rates. Shipments to points located on branch lines also 
caused modifications or “inflations” of the C. F. A. scale, 
for in such instances the carriers frequently added certain 
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A 1—First class Commission's C. F. A. scale. 
1 1—First class Illinois scale. 

M 1—First class Michigan scale. 

C 1—First class C. F. A. seale (old). 

B. & M. 1—First class Boston & Maine scale. 
A 6—Sixth class Commission’s C. F. A. seale. 30 
I 6—Sixth class Illinois scale. 

M 6—Sixth class Michigan scale. 

C 6—Sixth class C. F. A. scale (old). 

B. & M. 6—Sixth class Boston & Maine scale. 2s 
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“arbitraries” to the rates applicable to designated base 
points. 

The revised class rate system proposed by the carriers 
included a substitution of three distance scales for the 
old C. F. A. scale, the new scales to be known as scales 
A, B, and C. The plan involved the division of C. F. A. 
territory into three sections or zones, each with a different 
class rate scale. Since these zones are also embodied 
in the system that was later approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, it is well to state their boundaries. 
The Commission, in its decision in the C. F. A. class scale 
case, describes them as follows: 


The principal zone embraces all the territory on and south 
of the line of the Michigan Central Railroad from Chicago to 
Detroit, through Kalamazoo and Jackson, Mich., and will be 
hereinafter referred to as zone ‘‘A.’’ The two other zones are 
in Michigan and are to be known as zones “B”’ and ‘“‘C.’’ Zone 
B lies immediately north of zone A and is bounded on the 
north by a line running from Muskegon, on the east bank of 
Lake Michigan, eastwardly across the state through Greenville, 
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Edmore, Alma, Saginaw. Midland, Bay City and Sandusky, 
Mich., to Lake Huron. Within this zone are also included such 
points as Grand Rapids, Lansing, Flint and Benton Harbor. 
Zone C lies directly north of zone B and includes the remainder 
of the southern peninsula of Michigan. The northern peninsula 
of Michigan, with the exception of the cities of Menominee 
and Manistique, is not in C. F. A. territory. Some of the 
principal points in zone C are Mackinaw City, Traverse City, 
Cheboygan, Cadillac, Gaylord, Alpena, Manistee and Big Rapids. 
Zone C also embraces, via car ferry routes, the west bank 
Lake Michigan ports north of Milwaukee, Wis., viz., Cheboygan, 
Manitowoc, Kewaunee, Green Bay, Two Rivers and Marinette, 
Wis., and Menominee and Manistique, Mich. They are in zone 
C because the traffic moves through that part of Michigan, 
which is in zone C, and via the ports of Ludington and Frank- 
fort. Respondents propose one scale of rates for general use 
within zone A, but two higher scales for making rates to apply 
between zones B and. C, respectively, on the one hand, and 
zone A, on the other. For instance, the zone A scale is to be 
applied from Cincinnati to Toledo, Ohio, the zone B scale from 
Cincinnati to Lansing, Mich., and the zone C scale from Cin- 
cinnati to Alpena, Mich. 


The proposed plan, however, was contested and the 
schedules which were to have become effective Dec. 1, 
‘1916, were suspended by the Commission. After investi- 
gation the Commission was convinced that the proposed 
rate system is an improvement over the old C. F. A. scale, 
but refused to permit its adoption without modification. It 
regarded the proposed mileage blocks as too large and 
the number of rate “inflations”’ at points intermediate to 
larger trade centers or terminals and elsewhere as too 
numerous. It ruled that the so-called inflations be “reduced 
by the observance of substantially actual distances on 
one-line hauls in accordance with the concession made 
by the carriers at the hearing, and by the setting in of 
additional basing points for hauls over two or more lines, 
except to and from zone C, wherever the distance between 
the basing points now used exceeds 20 miles. * * * 
Reasonable class rates for application in C. F. A. territory 
must take into account numerous conditions, such as rate 
adjustments effective in the past and the rates now ap- 
plicable to traffic between C. F. A. and Trunk Line ter- 
ritories, which tend to support a different basis of rates 
than that which might be found reasonable in the absence 
of such conditions.” : 

The Interstate Commerce Commission ordered the car- 
riers to cancel their proposed schedules on or before Aug. 
15, 1917. Instead, it prescribed two revised scales, A and 
B, which it regards as acceptable, and permitted the car- 
riers to reconstruct their proposed scale C by adding differ- 
entials to the rates in scale B. The Commission described 
these prescribed scales as follows: 


These scales are divided into 5-mile blocks for distances up 
to and including 100 miles. They then progress by 10-mile 
blocks up to and including 300 miles. Beyond that 20-mile 
blocks are used. The zone A scale begins with 16 cents as the 
tirst-class rate for 5 miles and less. One cent is added for each 
succeeding block up to and including 50 miles. Beyond that, 
up to and including 100 miles, on the theory that the charge 
per ton-mile should decrease, it progresses by additions of one- 
half cent for each mileage block. Thence, up to and including 
a distance of 200 miles, it progresses by additions of one cent 
per block, or twice as much as for the blocks for the distances 
from 50 to 100 miles, for the reason that the blocks are dou- 
bled in size. On the theory that the charge per ton-mile should 
further decrease for longer distances, an increase of one-half 
cent per block is then used up to and including 300 miles. Be- 
yond that, as the blocks have doubled in size, the degree of 
progression is doubled, one cent per block being observed. The 
rates on the lower classes are in all classes related to first 
class asain to the as — 





100 85 67 50 35 28 
. . . The zone B scale starts with a rate 2 cents higher 
on first class for 5 miles than does the zone A scale. For use 
to and from zone C, or subdivisions thereof, respondents may 
work out scales of differentials to be added to the rates in the 
zone Lb seale. 


The revised C. F. A. scales do not take into account the 
rate increases authorized in the recent fifteen per cent 
rate case. When the latter become effective there will 


have been three general advances within thirty months: 
First, as an immediate result of the five per cent advance 
rate case of 1914; second, as a result of the revised 
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C. F. A. rate scales; and, third, as a result of the fifteen 
per cent decision. 

The Central Freight Association lines have also estab- 
lished a number of commodity rates on a scale basis, but 
they apply only between specific points and in case specific 
commodity rates are established the scale rates are super- 
seded. In the case of joint traffic the commodity scales 
do not apply unless the concurrence of the participating 
lines has been obtained. Seventy-four groups of commodi- 
ties receive rates that are definite percentages of certain 
class rates. 

The rates between Chicago. or C. F. A. points to the 
west and the so-called “western termini” of the trunk 
lines (Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Erie, Wheeling, etc.) are not 
made in accordance with C. F. A. scale, but are based upon 
the percentage rate system, which will be discussed in 
Lesson No. 20. They are established at certain percent- 
ages (from 60 to 7214 per cent) of the rates between Chi- 
cago and New York. 


Illinois and Michigan Distance Scales. 


In intrastate shipments within Illinois and Michigan the 
Central Freight Association scale is displaced by distance 
scales prescribed by the public service commissions of 
those states. The Illinois and Michigan scale rates on 
first and sixth class traffic are plotted in diagram 10. 
Strangely enough, the rates provided in these state scales 
are higher than those of the Central Freight Association 
scale. It should also be noted in the diagram that the inter- 
vals at which the rate changes occur in each of the three 
scales are different. The Illinois scale, instead of adhering 
to the regular Official Classification, includes ten numbered 
classes of the Illinois state classification. It, moreover, 
divides the carriers into two groups or classes—Class A 
and Class B—according to their importance. The scale 
rates apply to Class A lines, while Class B lines may add 
10 per cent for classes one to five and 5 per cent for 
classes six to ten. 

The Michigan scale is the outgrowth of a scale which 
the carriers originally established. When interstate rates 
were advanced 5 per cent in 1914 the Michigan commis- 
sion permitted a readjustment of. the intrastate rates 
within Michigan, and ordered the carriers to recheck their 
basic distances throughout the state. As is shown in the 
diagram, the Michigan scale provides rates that are higher 
for given distances than those of the Central Freight As- 
sociation scale, but lower than those of the Illinois scale. 

The Illinois and Michigan scales not only displace the 
Central Freight Association scale as regards intrastate 
rates within these states, but they have also prevented 
the strict application of the Central Freight Association 
scale to many interstate shipments. The disruptions of 
the scale are particularly numerous in the case of short- 
distance interstate shipments. Interstate and intrastate 
business is frequently so interrelated that the rates on 
the two kinds of business cannot consistently be made 
according to entirely different scales. To protect their 
intrastate rates in Illinois and Michigan the carriers there- 
fore have followed the policy of “holding up” their inter- 
state rates to points in adjacent states. This caused many 
of the split scales referred to above. 


Rates Within Ohio and Indiana. 


The state of Ohio for many years had a rate statute thal 
limited freight rates in Ohio to a maximum of 5 cenis 
per ton per mile plus a reasonable additional charge for 
loading and unloading. As was stated above, this law 
was originally responsible for some of the low rates and 
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inconsistencies of the Central Freight Association scale. 
This law has, however, been repealed. At present the 
intrastate rates both in Ohio and Indiana are subject to 
supervision by the commissions of those states, and the 
Central Freight Association scale is generally in effect. 


Local Rates to Ohio River Crossings. 


Competition and the Illinois state scale together have 
caused a special rate adjustment in the case of shipments 
to and from Ohio River crossings. The through rates to 


and from points in the south beyond the Ohio River will” 


pe discussed in connection with rates in southern territory 
(Lesson No. 23), but the local rates to the north-bank 
crossings should be mentioned at this point. The cross- 
ings are divided into “upper” and “lower” Ohio River 
crossings, the dividing line being the Illinois-Indiana state 
boundary. In making the class rates to the upper Ohio 
River crossings located on the north bank—Cincinnati, 
Evansville, Jeffersonville and New Albany—the rates are 
adjusted with reference to the Central Freight Association 
scale; but since the Ohio River makes these crossings 
competitive, the distance to each of them is not accepted. 
Instead, the rates from Chicago to all these points are the 
same and those from Milwaukee are higher than the Chi- 
cago rates by fixed differentials. The class rates from 
Chicago points to the lower Ohio River crossings, however, 
are not the same as those to the upper river crossings, 
because they are intrastate and therefore are governed by 
the Illinois scale. All those on the north bank—Cairo, 
Gale, Metropolis and Brooklyn—are in Illinois. The class 
rates to these points are higher than those to the upper 
river crossings, and they are not blanketed or made uni- 
form to all the lower crossings, because they are made in 
accordance with the Illinois distance scale. 


Rates Within Trunk Line Territory. 


The rates on shipments within Trunk Line Association 
territory are not made so largely in conformity with dis- 
tance scales. 'The basic rates are those between the so- 
called “western termini” and the various trunk line points 
which have been designated by the carriers as rate cen- 
ters or common point groups. The former, of which Buf- 
falo, Pittsburgh, Erie and Wheeling are the more impor- 
tant, are located on the border line between Central Freight 
Association and Trunk Line Association territories. The 
latter include the middle Atlantic ports and various interior 
rate groups, which will be detailed in Lesson No. 20. Since 
the western termini are virtually located in 60 per cent 
territory, the rates between them and the Trunk Line 
ports and interior rate centers will be included in Lessons 
20 and 21, which deal with inter-territorial rates. At this 
point it should be noted that these basic rates bear a gen- 
eral relationship to the rates between Chicago and New 
York and to the percentage rate system that applies to 
shipments between Central Freight Association and Trunk 
Line territories. They are not made in conformity with 
distance scales, as within Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory. The rates from the western termini to many in- 
terior points are, however, not made in accordance with 
the percentage plan, but are subject to a special adjust- 
ment. 

The rates to and from Trunk Line points other than the 
basic north Atlantic ports and interior rate centers are, in 
Many instances, made in accardance with distance scales 
which generally adhere to the long-and-short-haul principle. 
These distance scales differ from those used in Central 
Freight Association territory in that they are not uni- 
formly accepted by all carriers. Hach railroad has its own 
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local rate tables, so that the scale for a given distance 
may vary over one line as compared with another. 


Rates Within New England Territory. 


While the freight rate on shipments within Trunk Line 
territory average somewhat higher than those within Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory, the class rates on ship- 
ments confined within the boundaries of New England: 
average somewhat higher than the rates for corresponding 
distances in both Trunk Line and Central Freight Associa- 
tion territories. The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
pointed out, however, that the cost of handling freight 
is greater in New England because the haul in New Eng- 
land is shorter, the switching service is greater, the av- 
erage loading is lighter, and the price of coal is distinctly 
higher (The New England Investigation, 27 I. C. C., 560, 
The Traffic World, July 12, 1913, p. 92). New England 
commodity rates, in many instances, compare favorably 
with those in other sections of the country. 

As in Central Freight Association territory, class rates 
in New England are generally made in conformity with 
distance scales: The scales used by the various lines. 
are not uniform, but those of the two largest railroad 
systems are in many respects similar. The Boston & 
Maine class rate scale, which became effective in 1914, 
was arranged systematically after hearings, in which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the commissions of 
several states participated, had been held. The scale rates 
up to 90 miles change at intervals of 5 miles; then at 
10-mile intervals up to 300 miles, and thereafter at inter- 
vals of 15 miles. The increase in the rates, moreover, is 
arranged systematically. The first class rates over 10 
cents per 100 pounds increase at the rate of 1 cent for 
each distance unit, that is, they advance regularly from 
10 cents for 5 miles to 50 cents for distances of 330 miles 
and up. The rates for the other classes of the Official 
Classification each bear a definite percentage relationship 
to the first class rates. Those for classes 2 to 6 are 85 
per cent, 70 per cent, 55 per cent, 40 per cent and 33 1-3 
per cent, respectively, of the first class rates; and those 
for traffic moving under rules 25, 26 and 28 are fixed ac- 
cording to the bases provided for in the Official Classifi- 
cation. The rates for classes 1 and 6 are noted in diagram 
No. 10. ; 

This scale, known as Class A schedule, applies generally 
at points on the Boston & Maine within the regions where 
traffic is relatively heavy. In other sections it is super- 
seded by a scale known as Class B schedule, the rates of 
which are 16 2-3 per cent higher. 

The Boston & Maine scale has also, with certain modifi- 
cations, been adopted by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad for shipments between points on its 
system. The same distance units, rate of progression and 
relationship between classes are also applied to interline’ 
class rates, although in this case the level of rates is 
somewhat higher. 

While the rate adjustments within the three rate dis- 
tricts of eastern territory are not uniform, they bear a 
closer resemblance to each other than to the interterri- 
torial rate structures, which will be discussed in the fol- 
lowing two lessons. The traffic moving between Central 
Freight Association, Trunk Line and New England ter- 
ritories is, on the whole, more competitive, its hauls are’ 


- longer, and more of it is interline rather than local in 


character. Instead of employing a distance scale the ear- 
riers have developed an interterritorial rate structure that 
takes into account the more complex requirements of this 
traffic. 
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ADVANCED RATE PROCEDURE 


(Continued from page 552) 

handled by the division of tariffs so as to afford informa- 
tion to interested persons at substantially the same time 
that the applications are received by the Commission. 
Some shippers have been expressing irritation over the 
fact that in order to get any information as to what the 
carriers are doing they must go to the tariff division, either 
in person or by letter, and ask whether there has been any- 
thing filed on such and such a subject. In other words, 
they must be at all times able to remember that they are 
interésted in a thousand and one rates and remember to 
ask whether any proposal respecting any one of them has 
been made on this, that or some other day. Before the 
law was changed they could keep themselves advised, 
either by reading the Daily Traffic World or the Traffic 
Bulletin, or by sending an agent to the public files for ex- 
amination. Now, however, and for a month past, they 
have been at the disadvantage of having rate proposals in 
the possession of the Commission about which they -could 
know nothing unless they happened to think that perhaps 
a railroad or railroads might have thought of proposing a 
change in long-established rates and then asked specific- 
ally about that rate. 

In theory, no shipper can be damaged by the proceedings 
before the Commission which result in approvals to file 
“without formal hearing.” The theory is that representa- 
tions made to obtain a permit to file a tariff can have no 
effect upon the minds of the members of the investigation 
board or the Commission, who, after the approval to file 
without formal hearing, will hear protests against the in- 
creased rate, fare, charge of classification looking to the 
suspension of tariffs which they allowed to be-filed. 

Under the old system the carriers did not have to tell 
the Commission anything when they desired to propose an 
advance in rates. They prepared their tariffs, sent them 
to Washington, and if in accordance with the form pre- 
scribed for tariffs, they went to the files in the most 
perfunctory and routine procedure. A duplicate of each 
tariff placed on the files was placed in a file room access- 
ible to the public. The Commission, 18 months or two 
years ago, told the railroads to file explanations of their 
tariffs so that the members of the Suspension Board 
would know what they were trying to accomplish and be 
able to tell the shippers what the carriers had told them 
in this informal way. The carriers did not pay a great 
deal of attention to that rule, their explanations being 
more or less perfunctory. Now, however, they must ex- 
plain their proposals to the tariff division and obtain ap- 
proval without formal hearing before they can formally 
initiate an increase. 

The law does not specifically require. the Commission 
to tell the public anything about the applications for per- 
mission to file, but it is believed that Congress had no 
idea of limiting the publicity concerning proposed ad- 
vances in rates by means of this amendment to the 
fifteenth section, though the effect for the last few weeks 
has been exactly that limitation. To be sure, the Com- 
missioners have been away and are still away on their 
vacations. The railroads, however, have not been rest- 
ing. Neither did Congress rest after the Commission made 
its decision in the fifteen per cent case. Congress and 
the railroads worked, and the result is the accumulation 
of applications and correspondence relating to applications 
as to which the public has obtained only the scantiest 
information, because no plan has yet been worked out for 
handling business under the amended fifteenth section. 
The railroad officials are even more irritated than the 
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shippers, if that is possible, over the delay in adopting 
some advanced,rate procedure. They are unable to cor- 
rect even typographical errors. The Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis is the only exception to that statement. 
It was able to procure an approval for a tariff changing 
rates from per ton to per 100 pounds on gravel down in 
Tennessee. 

But that is not the only railroad that carries ridiculous 
errors in tariffs. Reversing figures so as to convert 51 to 
15 is one of the commonest of human errors. The book 
keeper knows, when his balance is out of way by a figure 
divisible by nine, that he or someone else has reversed the 
units and tens. He finds it by spotting every figure in a 
given column that could be reversed in that way and 
comparing it with the original from which the figures 
were taken. But a railroad tariff is not susceptible of 
such treatment, and, even if it were, the correction can- 
not now be made except on the approval of the Commis- 
sion, because giving 15 the military order “as you were” 
so as to bring it back to 51 is not sufficient. Making 15 
reverse itself is increasing the rate, and no tariff propos- 
ing an advance may be filed without the approval of the 
Commission. 

It is physically impossible for the new investigation 
board to examine the upwards of 400 applications and re- 
quests for information as to how to make applications and 
do anything else. They have to ‘consider not only sus- 
pension matters, but the ten thousand questions that come 
up in connection with the formulation of tariffs. 

Railroad men in Washington for hearings September 10 
and 11 growled a good deal over the fact that the com- 
missioners, in July, scattered to the four corners ofthe 
country, so far as their work in Washington is concerned, 
determined to rest until October. Vacations for the rail- 
road men have been the exception this year. The war and 
new legislation have made it impossible for them to get 
away from the perplexities of their offices. They have not 
liked the blockade that has existed since August 14 in the 
tariff filing channel. They do not believe Congress in- 
tended that there should be such an absolute cessation of 
business, especially in the matter of tariffs correcting 
obvious errors, as has resulted from the failure of the 
Commission to prescribe a permanent method for handling 
the applications or authorizing the men in charge of the 
tariff division to take temporary steps to keep business 
moving. 

Many of the applications that have been stacked up 
relate to errors by clerks, by typewriters, or by printers, 
or concern tariffs prepared in compliance, as the railroads 
believe, with orders of the Commission. The law makes 
noe distinction among applications. It says simply that no 
increase in a rate, fare, charge or classification may be 
filed without some kind of an approval, either without 
hearing or after hearing. 


ADVANCED RATES SUSPENDED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The first of the distinct so-called supplemental fifteen 
per cent tariffs, those pertaining to live stock and fresh 
meats on which hearings were held August 28, were sus- 
pended September 11 in I. and S. 1124, to which case the 
name of “Eastern Live Stock Fresh Meat Cases” has been 
given. Suspension is to January 13. 

At the hearings September 10 and 11 on oil and grain 
tariffs, also part of the fifteen per cent aftermath, ship- 
pers gained the idea that the Suspension Board would 
recommend similar action on them. 
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HEARING ON GRAIN RATES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 
The traffic managers of railroads in Central Freight As- 
sociation and Eastern Trunk Line territories became ac- 
quainted officially with the Farmers Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation September 11, when the suspension board lis- 
tened to protests against the proposed increases in rail- 
and-lake rates on grain and grain products from Minne- 
apolis to the eastern territories mentioned and on ship- 
ments from C. F. A. to Eastern Trunk Line and from the 
western termini of trunk lines to the Atlantic seaboard. 
Representatives of the state organizations in Illinois, In- 
diana and Ohio were called as witnesses by Clifford Thorne 
to say that the farmers who produce the grain have been 
subjected to larger increases in costs of production dur- 
ing the last two years than the railroads have suffered. 
The witnesses who so testified were J. F. Parritt, presi- 
dent of the Ohio association; E. G. McConnell, secretary 
of the Indiana association; George Branskill and H. B. 
Price, speaking for the Illinois association. 


The last mentioned was formerly a’railroad conductor 
and is still a member of the Order of Railway Conductors. 
He testified that it is the understanding among the rail- 
road brotherhood men that the railroads are piling up 
overtime under the Adamson law so as to make a showing 
of a heavy increase in operating expenses, which increase 
in operating cost, Price said, the railroad operatives 
understand is to be used as an argument for advances in 
rates. : 

“Just wait until after they get these advances and then 
see the overtime disappear,” Price said the conductor of 
the train on which he rode to Washington remarked to 
him. McConnell objected a little to Thorne bringing out 
the conversation which took place between the two mem- 
bers of the railroad brotherhood, but Thorne thought it 
would throw a light upon the situation to which the mem- 
bers of the suspension board were entitled. 

E. S. Ballard, attorney for all the carriers in this pro- 
ceeding, bluntly asked Thorne whether his clients had 
any interest in the ex-lake rates on grain, the particular 
ones under discussion. Mr. Thorne asked the Ohio wit- 
ness whether he shipped any grain and he said he did. 
Ballard remarked that grain from Ohio does not_move 
via the lakes to the east and therefore suggested that Mr. 
Thorne’s clients had not shown any interest in the mat- 
ter. Mr. Thorne then solemnly asked the Illinois man 
whether he shipped any grain and upon being assured 
that he did, the Iowan asked Mr. Ballard whether any 
Illinois grain ever moved via the lake. Mr. Ballard reck- 
oned that it did and that Thorne therefore had an in- 
terest in the matter. 

Aside from the farmers before mentioned, the burden of 
showing that the proposed rates would be unjust and un- 
reasonable was borne by W. P. Trickett and W. H. Chan- 
dier, the former representing Minneapolis and the latter 
New England grain and hay interests. Mr. Trickett called 
attention to the fact that Minneapolis has through rates 
to the east, the only market west of the Mississippi River 

aving such rates, but that the wesern lines which pub- 
lished the rates were not present to justify the increases. 
To him the fact that the proposed increase on oats and 
barley from Minneapolis would be 3.7 cents as against 
Olly 2.7 from Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Louis showed 
ths disadvantage at which Minneapolis would be placed. 
He said that all the rates involved were made to meet 
competition via the lakes and that the competition be- 
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tween Minneapolis and the other market was as intense 
now as at any time, notwithstanding the lessening of 
the number of boats on the lakes. The members of the 
suspension board said they couldn’t answer his question as 
to why the western trunk lines were not present to jus- 
tify the proposed increases. 

Mr. Chandler said that the increases proposed would 
make the decision of the Commission in the 15 per cent 
case a delusion and a snare, because they are advances in 
commodity rates which the Commission said might not be 
made. New England dealers, he said, have made con- 
tracts on conditions created by the decision in that case 
and if the Commission now in effect reversed itself they 
would sustain heavy losses. They are now suffering heavy 
losses because the service has become so bad that grain 
ordered in Minneapolis on July 21 had not been received 
at the time he started for this hearing. The interest 
on the money invested in a carload of wheat eats up the 
normal profit because it is so long on the way to market. 

Forty thousand men, the farmers’ witnesses before 
mentioned said, back up the protest they were uttering 
against the proposed increases. 

James Webster of the New York Central, placed on the 
witness stand to justify what the carriers in C. F. A. 
have done, said the object was to restore the relation- 
ships between grain and grain products when the class 
rates on which many of the products move were advanced 
in accordance with the decision in ex parte No. 57. On 
cross-examination, Mr. Thorne pressed Mr. Webster to 
mention one fact showing a change in transportation con- 
ditions warranting the railroads to ask for increases which © 
were denied them in the 15 per cent decision. Mr. Web- 
ster said that he did not consider that phase of the ques- 
tion, but based his action on the mandate of the Com- 
mission to restore old relations. 

C. C. McCain, speaking for the eastern trunk lines, of- 
fered as justification increased value of the service, as 
additional reason why this restoration of. relationships 
should be permitted. Mr. Ogden of the Pennsylvania in- 
terjected a remark that in 1915 the loss and damage claims 
on grain amounted to $1,500 so far as his company was 
concerned, while last year they amounted to $4,500, , 

“Weren't some of the claims due to the poor condition 
of the equipment?” asked Mr. Trickett. 

“Oh, I think our cars were in as good condition as 
anybody else’s,’” answered Mr. Ogden. 

“What was the total revenue out of which these claims 
were paid?” asked Mr. Thorne. Mr. Ogden did not know. 

“How ridiculous is such testimony,” observed Mr. 
Thorne, by way of comment on Mr. Ogden’s statement. 

Mr. McCain sdoke in support of an application filed by 
him under the amended fifteenth section, asking authority 
to file rates in line with those proposed by the Central 
Freight Association lines, which had been under discus- 
sion by Mr. Webster. The trunk lines did not get in under 
the wire on August 14, hence, technically, they were in a 
different situation, although the substance of what they 
proposed was exactly the same as what the Central 
Freight Association lines had put forward. 

E. E. Williamson, speaking for Buffalo grain interests, 
protested against the advances, although, as he said, he 
had not been able to get advice from his clients in Buf- 
falo as to whether they had any objections. He simply had 
to act on the assumption that they had not changed their 
minds since the close of the fifteen per cent case. He 
objected on another -ground, namely, that it would be 
ridiculous for the carriers to file tariffs in accord with 
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their proposal in view of the fact that the Commission, 
in what are known as the Buffalo grain cases a few days 
before had told him to establish reshipping rates on ex- 
rail grain. It would be a waste of time and energy to file 
the tariffs mentioned in the application for a permit to 
make tariffs effective on October 1, as proposed, in view 
of the fact that the order of the Commission requires them 
to submit reshipping rates anu transit regulations in ac- 
cordance with the Commission’s decision on or before 
October 1. 

H. C. Hamilton, in behalf of the Lehigh Valley Trans- 
portation Company, spoke in support of an application 
made by him for a permit to file rail and lake rates one 
cent under the proposed all rail rates. Chairman Jones, 
of the Suspension Board, said that inasmuch as the Com- 
mission in the fifteen per cent case had told the water 
carriers that they might bring their rates up to the all- 
rail level, the application was unnecessary because the 
rail-and-water rates proposed are not as high as the all- 
rail. Mr. Thorne took issue on that position and it was 
finally decided that Mr. Hamilton had done right in asking 
this permit, because, unless the all-rail rates are permit- 
ted to go up in accordance with the latest proposal, the 
lake line will not desire the advances it proposed in its 
application. Its desire is to have rates one cent less than 
the all-rail, and therefore if the all-rail go up it desires a 
like advance, with a continuance of the one cent differ- 
ential. 

Messrs. Ballard and Thorne agreed that the defense in 
behalf of the applications and in justification of the tariffs 
already made should be considered as justification for ap- 
plications that are on the way in behalf of the Wabash and 
other carriers who were not able to get in under the 
August 14 wire and unabie to get their applications on file 
in time for the hearing. Mr. Ballard said that they were of 
the same general character and a part of the same move 
to re-establish the relations that formerly existed between 
grain and grain products. : 

Chairman Jones then called up application No. 343, by 
E. B. Boyd, to advance through rate on malt and malt 
sprouts from Minneapolis, Milwaukee, etc., io the East. 
W. P. Trickett protested against the advances and said 
that those interested in such rates would desire to be 
heard when Mr. Boyd or somebody else undertook to ex- 
plain and justify the application. 


RATES ON PETROLEUM 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Bitter protests were made September 10 against the 
Morris tariff, I. C. C. 664, canceling the issues of indi- 
vidual lines and bringing rates on petroleum in Central 
Freight Association territory up to ninety per cent of fifth 
class. They were made to the members of the Suspen- 
sion Board. Clifford Thorne, C. D. Chamberlin, F. W. 
Boltz and W. E. MacEwen bluntly charged that the rail- 
roads, in this proposal, are seeking to restore the studied 
favoritism for the Standard Oil Company which existed up 
to January 1, 1907. On that day, they said, the railroads, 
decided not to go to a trial on a complaint filed by the 
National Petroleum Association for which C. D. Cham- 
berlin was then, as now, general counsel and Mr. Boltz the 
traffic manager, alleging undue discrimination in favor of 
points from which the Standard shipped and against the 
points where independent refiners have their plants. 
It is a long time since such charges have been made so 
unreservedly. The representatives of the independent re- 
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finers frankly said that the policy of the railroads, if al 
lowed to be put into operation, will militate against th: 
carriers. But they said that has been the fact always ani 
has never been explained. They pointed out that as soon 
as the Standard has completed a pipe line and thereby de- 
prived a railroad or a given group of railroads of tonnage, 
the rates begin climbing. Mr. Chamberlin cited a number 
of instances, chief of which is that while there was no pije 
line from the Lima field to Chicago the rate on crude wiis 
seven cents. Immediately after the pipe line was built it 
went up to nine, then to ten, then to eleven, then eleven 
and a half, and now to twelve cents. The same phen- 
omenon took place in the east when the Standard built pipe 
lines from western Pennsylvania to the seaboard, rates 
being nearly doubled. 

Mr. Thorne, after pointing out what he called the favor- 
itism of the carriers for the Standard, said that in the 
tariff under attack the carriers are undertaking to do ex- 
actly what the Commission said in its-report in the fif- 
teen per cent case would not be profitable—namely, a de- 
tailed consideration of the tariffs in that case. 

“These carriers do not need this money,” said Mr. 
Thorne. “The returns for May and June show an oper- 
ating income more than 22.5 per cent greater than the 
estimate of the Commission. There is no justification 
for extending the advances allowed in the fifteen per 
cent case.” 

Mr. Boltz, in his testimony, showed that the basis of 
ninety per cent of fifth was adopted in 1907, when the 
carriers, rather than meet the issue made by the charge 
that they had studiously favored the Standard, made the 
readjustment which is now to be broken if the Commis- 
sion allows them to make all petroleum rates ninety per 
cent of fifth. But he said the rule was not followed 
blindly at that time. Oil City, Warren, Olean, Buffalo, 
Titusville and Bradford, points where ninetty per cent of 
eastern refineries are located, were given the same rates 
—in other words, they were grouped. 

Under the readjustment by the literal following of the 
ninety per cent rule, Boltz pointed out, Buffalo, where 
the Standard has a refinery, will receive a reduction from 
16.6 cents to,16.5 cents to Grand Rapids, while Warren, Oil 
City and other independent refining points will receive an 
advance to 19.5 cents, or half a cent more than if the 
Commission had allowed the railroads to take a flat fifteen 
per cent increase. 


According to, Boltz and other oil men at the hearing, one- 
fourth of a cent per gallon is a reasonable profit. An 
increase of three cents in the freight rate amounts to 
more than one-fourth of a cent. Under the proposed re- 
adjustment Oil City would have an increase to Cleve- 


land from 9.5 to 12 cents and Warren from 9.5 to 14.5, | 


or fifty-two per cent, and a disadvantage as compared 
with Warren of 2.5 cents, or just enough to wipe out the 
profit. 


Mr. Chamberlin called attention to the fact that the 
oil industry is the only one that furnishes not only its 
own cars, the price of which has gone up from $1,100 and 
$1,200 to $3,750 to $3,875, but also terminals at both ends, 
while the allowance for the use of the car still remains 
at % of a cént per mile. Boltz resubmitted figures, put 
into the fifteen per cent case showing that the car-mile 
on petroleum in tank cars averages 26.4 cents, or con- 
siderably more than double the average of all freight. 

R. L. Welch, representing western refiners, said that 
an exhibit put into the record by Mr. Morris, showing 
an eighty-four per cent increase in the value of petroleum 
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products in 1916 over 1915 was misleading because the 
flood of oil that came from the Cushing pool drove the 
price down from $1.10 per barrel to 63 cents and that 
in 1916, due to the exhaustion of the Cushing gusher, the 
price became merely normal, or a little above it. 

In calling the conference to order, J. M. Jones told the 
participants that “this informal conference has been called 
for the purpose of giving those who have protested against 
and requested suspension of proposed increases in rates for 
the transportation of petroleum and its products, between 
points within Official Classification territory, an opportunity 
orally to bring to the attention of the Commission their 
reasons for protesting the proposed increases, together 
with such statement, made either orally or in writing, as 
they may desire to have presented to the Commission 
when it considers their applications for suspension. Some 


‘of the protests lie against tariffs filed to become effective 


September 20. After we have listened to the protestants 
the carriers filing the tariffs will be given an opportunity 
to inform the Commission, through this board, their rea- 
sons for and the bases of the proposed increased rates. 
Under this plan of conference the protestants will have 
the right to make the closing statements. 


“The conference should proceed in an orderly way, and 
a speaker should not be interrupted until he has concluded 
his statement. At the conclusion of each statement an 
opportunity will be afforded to cross-examine. Each per- 
son speaking is requested to announce his name and the 
interests he represents in the conference. 

“Agent Morris, on behalf of lines in Central Freight As- 
sociation territory, has filed a petition under section 15 of 
the act as amended, seeking to secure from the Commis- 
sion its approval for filing a tariff containing increases in 
rates in line with those contained in the protested tariffs. 
In connection with the conference on the protests the peti- 
tion will be considered informally and doubtless will be 
disposed of by the Commission in harmony with such action 
as it may take on the applications for suspension.” 

The conference on oil rates continued the whole 
of the morning of the next day. The carriers undertook 
to justify the tariffs on the findings of the Commission 
in I. and S. No. 965 and Ex Parte No. 57 on the theory 
that, while the rates on petroleum are published as com- 
modity rates, they are, in every essential except’ the form 
of the publication, class rates and therefore entitled to 
the advances allowed by the Commission on class rates 
in Official Classification territory, even if some of the 
advances run to thirty and.fifty per:cent. Such advances 
must take place if the inconsistencies with which the 
Commission said the C. F. A. class scale was honey- 
combed were to be worked out. 

E. S. Ballard, on September 11, argued the whole ques- 
tion and cited the places in the two decisions on which 
the carriers rest their contentions. Members of the Sus- 
pension Board, however, quizzed him closely as to the 
authority he claimed for the advances from Olean, N. Y., 
which is east of the C. F. A. boundary line, but which 
Mr. Ballard said is in the boundary zone to which the 
carriers and shippers devoted a day and a half during 
the ‘rial of the C. F. A. case. He admitted that tech- 
nica'ly the rates were not in issue because the Olean 
rate. are not published as C. F. A. class rates, but he 
Said ‘he proposed rates are constructed on the C. F. A. 
scale applied to Olean mileage. The Olean rates are cov- 
ered in a fifteenth section application filed September 10, 
whic» fact, Chairman Jones suggested, indicated that Mr. 
Ball: :d’s elients did not believe, at the time the applica- 
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tion was made, the matter was covered by the C. F. A. 
decision. : 

The application in question asks for authority to make 
oil rates in Trunk Line ninety per cent of the new class 
scale and to add points of origin and destination to Mor- 
ris’s I. C. C. No. 664, the tariff on which the conference 
was held. 

“The tariff as to which we ask permission is one to 
which the principle ‘let the tail go with the hide’ may be 
applied, and I ask Mr. Thorne to consent that it may 
stand or fall with the tariff that was filed before August 
15,” said Mr. Ballard. 

“I will agree to nothing; concede nothing,” said Thorne, 
“and I will say that I think the tail and hide in this case 
will be of much greater importance than the carriers 
imagine.” 

The attorneys and witnesses were more hostile toward 
each other in this proceeding than in any other for a 
long time. The shippers plainly indicated that they will 
not make any concessions and if the Commission allows 
the increases on petroleum to be made, they will go to 
senators and representatives on the question as to whether 
what they call a worship of a system of rate-making shall 
be allowed to destroy, as they say, the independent oil 
industry. They indicated their belief that the amendment 
to the fifteenth section, intended for the benefit of ship- 
pers, is being operated for the benefit of the carriers 
because the agents of the latter can make applications 
and hold conferences thereon with the Commission with- 
out the shippers having a hint as to what is-going on. 


McCAIN EXPLAINS TARIFFS 
Editor The Traffic World: 

The interested carriers can only read with surprise 
your somewhat severe arraignment of their methods as 
contained in the articles in your issue of August 25, in 
which you intimate that “trick” methods had been em- 
ployed to secretly make effective increased rates on com- 
modities, which increases had been denied by the Com- 
mission in the fifteen per cent case. 


Your premise is so at variance with the facts we can 
only conclude that you were not informed of what was 
undertaken by the carriers or the procedure followed. 


Your statement that the carriers were taking a chance 
for ultimate favorable consideration by the Commission 
ot these new schedules by reason of the anticipated re- 
construction of the personnel of the Commission implies 
greater powers of forethought by the carriers than they 
probably deserve. The motives thus ascribed to the car- 
riers I am confident will be new to them. 


Referring to these new commodity tariffs you state: 
“We are unable to understand the motive of the railroads 
in filing them or their reticent and evasive attitude in the 
matter of explaining what they mean.” I do not know 
what effort was made by you to ascertain the extent or 
character of these new rates. Your representative at 
Washington did telegraph me asking for a short explana- 
tion of the object of the eastern carriers in filing the 
recent advanced rates, and I replied that I understood the 
reasons would be available to him from time to time. By 
this was meant the records of the Commission in which 
on the same date could have been found a very complete 
statement in behalf of carriers in Trunk Line, New Eng- 
land and Middle States Freight Association territories of 
reasons for advances in rates on various commodities. 
This statement was dated August 10, addressed to the 
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Commission, and prepared for the purpose of advising the 
Commission of the action of the carriers and the reasons 
why the revisions and increases in certain commodity 
rates were regarded as desirable and equitable. 

You are advised that following the decision in the fif- 
teen per cent case the Commission made public announce- 
ment or interpretation of the decision in its application to 
rates on various commodities where such commodities 
received their rating under “exception to the official 
classification” or under an established percentage of a 
class rate, and that such rates could be automatically 
increased with the advance in the basic class rate. Com- 
modities which had been assigned a rate of the same 
amount as any existing class rate were not to be ad- 
vanced under the decision, as such rates were designated 
as specific commodity rates. This presented a situation 
by which rates on many commodities, owing to the 
method in which they were published, would automatically 
advance, whereas the same or other commodities pub- 
lished in different form could not be advanced. Also ac- 
cording to the form of publication the rate on a com- 
modity under the Commission’s permissive authority from 
one point by one carrier would be advanced correspond- 
ing with the class rate advance, whereas the same com- 
modity by another carrier from a commercially competi- 
tive point would not be advanced owing to the fact that 
it was published as a specific commodity rate. 

It was these conditions that were presented to the 
Commission as well as certain collateral matters all oc- 
casioned by reason of relation to or being dependent upon 
the change that had been authorized in class rates. 

I transmit herewith copy of the statement I filed with 
the Commission and above referred to, and give you the 
following extract therefrom: 


“Following the advances in class rates accorded the 
earriers in No. 57 (ex parte) with no corresponding ad- 
vances in commodity rates, various new rate relation- 
ships between the class and commodity rates have re- 
sulted. The carriers regard it as necessary, in their own 
interest and for the purpose of avoiding discriminations 
that may arise, that the commodity rates affected by 
these changed relations should be revised in order to 
restore the relation with class rates that prevailed prior 
to the avance in the latter. The following is submitted 
as statement of reasons in justification of the changes 
proposed and described. 


-“In the presentation of the Eastern carriers in the 
Rate Advance Case, No. 57 (ex parte), it was stated to 
be the intention, when permanent tariffs were estab- 
lished as a result of any advances accorded the carriers, 
to continue and maintain the existing rate relationships 
between ports and localities as would follow by the ap- 
plication of the established group percentages, relation- 
ships, differentials, etc. The foregoing may be stated to 
have been a substantial agreement with the public by 
the carriers when presenting their case and so recog- 
nized by the Commission in the expression in its decision 
as follows: 

All the carriers expressed their willingness to begin imme- 
diately on a revision of the horizontal increased rates with a 
view to re-establishing existing relationships between com- 
petitive localities, commodities and territories, thus recognizing 
the commercial disturbances which would certainly follow the 
proposed increases. 

“It was not regarded as necessary to specifically in- 
clude in the carriers’ general statement reference to the 
relationships that existed between certain class rates and 
commodity rates, it being anticipated that the conclusion 
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of the Commission would extend alike to both class ani! 
commodity rates and no new situation would arise ai- 
fecting such relationships. 

“With the issuance of the decision it at once developed 
that, with the increase accorded in class rates and no 
specific increase being allowed in commodity rates, a 
condition of new. rate relationships immediately resulted 
affecting traffic carried under the two forms of rates. 

“It is understood from the announced interpretation of 
the Commission’s decision that, where commodities are 
removed from the application of the classification rating 
and assigned another classification rating by name of 
class, such rating will automatically advance with the 
class rate, and also that in instances where rates are 
established and so published on a percentage of a given 
class, such rates will automatically advance by reason of 
the advance in the basic class rate. In this manner 
various commodities are provided with a rate which is 
in the nature of a commodity rate, being segregated from 
the class scale and the classification provisions, but 
owing to the method in which same were published are 
accorded an advance under the announced interpretation 
of the Commission’s decision. 

“With the above as a premise it is submitted that the 
application of the decision to the rates stated should in 
equity similarly extend to the following described typical 
instances, being different from the foregoing only by 
reason of the form of publication, this further application 
being necessary in order to continue the relationship 
which prevailed as between the commodity rates and 
class rates prior to the general advance in class rates.” 


Following the above, in the same statement, are given 
various instances showing in what manner the class rates 
were controlling in the establishment of commodity rates 
and where the revision in the latter was considered 
necessary and equitable to restore the former relative rate 
conditions. Further reasons for the proposed changes 
were given in the statement to the Commission, as fol- 
lows: 


“In general it may be stated with respect to the foregoing 
that, in many cases when the existing Exceptions to the Offi- 
cial Classification or specific commodity rates were established, 
it was because it was found by representation of shippers and 
knowledge of the carriers that the class rate assignment was 
too high to permit the free movement of commodities in cer- 
tain directions or from particular shipping localities, and that 
the assignment of a lower class rate was a commercial neces- 
sity, but as the movement was from a limited number of 
points or to a limited territory, the publication of such rates 
by commodity tariff was the more suitable method of meeting 
the conditions instead of arranging the change through revision 
of the classification which is general in its application. These 
rate assignments were made with regard to the relation of the 
then existing rates of the various classes and such selection 
was also controlled by consideration of the commercial com- 
petition which the selected rate might bear to commodities 
commercially competitive, which received their rating under the 
class rates, so that it may be fairly stated that, in the assign- 
ment of such special rates, a definite relation to the rates of 
one or more classes was established. 

“In permitting the advances of commodities, as above re- 
ferred to where rates are established by named classes or ¢ 
percentage of class rates, it is understood that the Commis- 
sion recognized the desirability of maintaining the relations 
established by this method of publishing rates. It is accord- 
ingly submitted that the other methods of publishing similar 
rates, which the interpretation of the decision classifies as com- 
modity rates, should not operate to exclude such rates from 
that measure of advance that is necessary to maintain sub- 
stantially the same relationship that such commodity rates bore 
to the previous class scale. It is submitted that the foregoing 
presents suitable reasons why the rates referred to should be 
accorded the same treatment by the Commission as those first 
referred to herein, and that permissive interpretation of the de- 
cision should be extended to such rates. This action, it is con- 
sidered, will prevent features of discrimination which will be 
disclosed by the advance in class rates without a similar ad- 
vance on commodity rates on articles having a commercia! re- 
lationship to articles carried on class rates. Further, as sus- 
taining the proposed changes, it is submitted that the carriers 
are entitled to receive the additional revenue which shall ac- 
crue from such changes and that the commodities affected 
should bear their proportionate share of the carriers increased 
eosts of operation in common with commodities which are ad- 
vanced under the new class rates. The carriers’ presentation 
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in lx Parte No. 57 should be further accepted by the Com- 
mis-ion as justification for these advances. 

The advances permitted in the class rates and auto- 
matically in many commodity rates in the opinion of the 
carriers justified revision and advances in other related 
commodity rates for the reasons that have been stated 
and for the further reason that it was considered as en- 
tirely equitable that such commodities should contribute 
a somewhat increased proportion to the carriers’ rev- 
enues. 

There was nothing secretive or evasive in the whole 
procedure. The Commission was furnished with a full 
statement of the purpose of the carriers and the tariffs 
were to be filed on full statutory notice, such filing to be 
completed, if possible, prior to August 15 and rates to 
become effective September 15, and all of this was un- 
dertaken prior to knowledge of the new law which was 
signed by the President on August 9. 


Under date of August 10 the Commission made an- 
nouncement of amendment of Section 15 of the Act, which 
required approval of the Commission of increased rates 
before the tariffs could be filed. In the same announce- 
ment the Commission indicated its approval for filing, 
without hearing, tariffs containing increased rates that 
were forwarded for filing prior to August 15. 


In view of the fact that full statement of the carriers’ 
purposes with respect to the revision of commodity rates 
had been furnished the Commission and tariffs covering 
same were in course of filing, which it was intended 
should reach the Commission prior to August 15, it was 
clearly desirable that such filing should be completed 
within the extended time authorized by the Commission 
under the new law. There was no effort to “put anything 
over” on the Commission, as you intimate, nor did we 
understand ‘that such tariffs “would become effective 
without hearing or suspension.” We knew that the ap- 
proval for filing did not prevent shippers from protesting, 
followed by suspension if the Commission should so de- 
cide. There was no ulterior motive or trick in the pro- 
cedure. Our statement of reasons in justification of all 
such advances was covered by our communication of 
August 10, and what speeding up may have been done to 
file prior to August 15 was to avoid the confusion that 
would follow by reason of tariffs of some roads being 
filed and distributed to shippers while others might be 
retarded under the new regulations. The Commission 
was fully informed of what was undertaken and was in 
possession of such evidence as to justification of the 
changes understood to be necessary at the time of filing 
of same. The carriers have not sought to evade any 
rules of the law or requirements of the Commission. All 
of such tariffs were filed under statutory notice, and the 
rights of interested shippers have in no measure been 
abridged. 


The foregoing relates to a number of commodity tariffs 
the rates in which have been revised owing to their rela- 
tion to the class rates and otherwise. Special] mention, 
however, may be made of the advances in iron and steel 
rates. Under the general fifteen per cent increase many 
of such articles will be charged the increased class rates. 
With no change in similar articles which are carried 
under commodity tariffs, a new rate relationship is cre- 
ated in the charges from different points of origin. The 
Eastern Trunk Lines considered it proper to restore the 
form: relationship by an advance in their commodity 
rates from Buffalo, Pittsburgh, etc. Application to make 
Such changes on less than statutory notice was granted 
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by the Commission. Customary procedure was followed. 
There was nothing secret or evasive undertaken. The 
Commission, as well as shippers, were informed of what 
was contemplated. The relation between commodity 
rates in Trunk Line territory and class rates in Central 
Freight Association territory as well as between certain 
Trunk Line points will be substantially restored and all 
carriers will receive higher revenue on this traffic, to 
which they consider they are entitled. 

The roads in Central Freight Association territory have 
filed tariffs increasing rates on live stock and dressed 
meats, and corresponding changes have been made from 
points in Trunk Line territory. Under the new class 
rates the packing house products and provisions will be 
advanced. The relationship between the rates on these 
articles and like stock and dressed meats which for- 
merly prevailed is accordingly changed. It was desired 
that the relationship which previously existed should be 
restored for.commercial reasons, and it was further con- 
sidered equitable under present conditions that these 
commodities could reasonably pay somewhat higher rates. 

In the decision in the fifteen per cent case the Com- 
mission specifically granted increases in class rates, and 
by the subsequent announced interpretation of the de- 
cision permitted advances in many commodity rates. 

The Commission suspended all tariffs filed in the fif- 
teen per cent case, and in this connection stated: 

Inasmuch as a general percentage increase is so undesirable 
because of its serious effect upon commercial conditions and 
established relationships, it would seem to be appropriate for 
the carriers to cancel the tariffs which we suspend herein, 
and permission is hereby accorded them so to do. 

The tariffs which had been filed providing for a uni- 
form increase of fifteen per cent were cancelled and re- 
vised class rate tariffs were issued observing former es- 
tablished relationships between ports, Jocalities, ete. 
With these increases in the class rates and also increases 
in commodity rates, permitted under the interpretation of 
the Commission’s decision, a considerable proportion of 
the carriers’ rates were increased leaving the rates on 
many commodities unchanged, the effect of which was to 
relieve the latter from higher charges and participation 
in the changed transportation conditions, which was recog- 
nized by the Commission at least to the extent increased 
rates were accorded the eastern carriers. 

The eastern carriers do not feel that they are fore- 
closed by the decision in the fifteen per cent case from 
an endeavor to obtain reasonable advances in the rates 
on commodities which were not included in the advances 
permitted. It is the view that such rates should now be 
advanced relatively in order that such commodities shall 
contribute their share to the increased costs of carriers’ 
operations. It is not felt that it could be regarded as an 
indifferent observance of the Commission’s decision if 
increased rates are arranged with due regard to the es- 
tablished relationships between ports and localities, and 
also with regard to the class and commodity rates which 
have been increased, and all undertaken in conformity 
with the regulations prescribed by the law or the Com- 
mission. 

The Commission further stated the following in the 
fifteen per cent case: 

The record will be available for consideration in any further 
proceedings that may be necessary or appropriate in this con- 
nection in the future, and any substantially changed conditions 


which may develop can be promptly, adequately, and fairly 
dealt with. 


While this expression is understood to have reference 
to the general conditions as affecting the carriers’ rates, 
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whether advanced or not under the decision, it would not 
appear to preclude presentation to the Commission in the 
established manner such proposed increases as it is felt 
could now be justified. The carriers recognize that they 
will be required to indicate their reasons for such in- 
creases and feel that under prevailing conditions full 
justification for same will be found. Such action will 
follow the established procedure and in anticipation that 
same will be accepted by the Commission as in accord 
with the indicated further attention such matters were to 
receive. 

With respect to what has so far taken place, I feel I 
should repeat that there has not been, nor will there be, 
any attempt on the part of the carriers to accomplish 
increased rates in any other than the open procedure 
prescribed by the law and the Commission. 

Cc. C. McCAIN, 
Chairman Trunk Line Ass’n. 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 12, 1917. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL RATE MESS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A transcontinental rate situation that will make the 
members of the Commission wrinkle their brows and 
wipe their glasses has been formulated by the Southern 
Pacific, acting for itself, by the Old Dominion Steamship 
and Western Pacific companies, acting for themselves 
and their connections, and the Santa Fe, Western Pacific 
and the Salt Lake railroads, acting for themselves. 


The Southern Pacific proposes to establish rates from 
New York to California terminals: on twenty-five com- 
modities, not including structural iron, that will be the 
same as all-rail rates from Chicago and other group D 
points, and to apply the Kansas City rates from Galveston 
to the Pacific coast. 

Assuming that the Commission will follow the principle 
it laid down when it allowed the Southern Railway to 
equalize Gulf ports with Atlantic ports on traffic origi- 
nating in C. F. A. territory, the Santa Fe and its asso- 
ciates have asked for fourth section relief that will enable 
them to carry traffic from the Atlantic seaboard through 
the higher rated territory between New York and Chicago 
to transcontinental destinations. 

Eastern trunk lines have not joined in that application. 
They are holding aloof, as the C. F. A. roads held aloof 
from the equalization of New Orleans with New York 
on traffic from Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit and other big 
tonnage points in C. F. A. 

The last ingredient in this new concoction of rates is 
the combination of the Old Dominion and the Western 
Pacific. They ask for fourth section relief that will 
enable them to meet the rates made by the Southern 
Pacific from New York via its steamship lines to New 
Orleans and Galveston, without flattening the rates on the 
Norfolk & Western and its connections between Norfolk 
and Chicago. 

At first glance the striking fact in this proposed situa- 
tion is that while the Commission, in its fourth section 
order No. 6790, ordered the carriers to cut out violations 
of the fourth section as to destinations, the Santa Fe 
and its connections and the Old Dominion and its con- 
nections are asking authority to create fourth section 
departures as to points of origin. As to points of origin 
there never have been violations of the long-and-short- 
haul part of the fourth section in the transcontinental 
field. 
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This whole mess was laid before the Commission Sep- 
tember 8 by Messrs. Countiss, McCain and Morris, who 
filed fourth section applications Nos. 11149 and 11150 
At the same time they filed fifteenth section application: 
for permission to file tariffs carrying out, in detail, wha 
they propose in their fourth section applications, in a 
“sketchy” kind of way. 

It is proposed to have the fourth section violations now 
suggested follow the general outline of Fourth Section 
Order No. 124 except that the jumps are to be 200 miles 
instead of the long ones sent out in that order—namely, 
a blanket from the Missouri to the Pacific Ocean, a seven 
per cent departure between Chicago and Kansas City, a 
fifteen per cent departure between Chicago and Pittsburgh, 
and a twenty-five per cent departure between Pittsburgh 
and New York. Each of those zones is a wide one. The 
new zones, if established, will be much narrower, with 
rates for the sub-zones graded. 


McCain, as agent for the eastern trunk lines, did not 
sign the application of the Santa Fe, Western Pacific and 
Salt Lake roads asking for relief between New York and 
Chicago on westbound traffic. He signed the one in which 
the Old Dominion and the Western Pacific appear to be 
the moving spirits. . 

In the Gulf and Atlantic equalization case E. S. Barton, 
for the B. & O. and other C. F. A. carriers, argued at 
length and with vehemence that the Commission had 
erred in issuing a fourth section order on the application 
of E. B. Boyd, acting in behalf of the Southern and those 
that joined with it in that equalization scheme. The 
Commission, however, hooted at his contention of illegal- 
ity, based on the theory that because tonnage from Cleve- 
land en route to New Orleans, for export, moved through 
Columbus and Cincinnati, a rate lower would apply than 
had the traffic originated at Columbus or Cincinnati. It 
remarked to him that the Big Four, which would carry 
the traffic to the crossing, would not be a party to a 
proportional rate adjustment south of the river which 
would make the rate from Cleveland to New Orleans the 
same as the rate from Cleveland to New York, because 
it would be charging on that traffic its whole local tariff. 

In the same way, if the Santa Fe, Western Pacific and 
Salt Lake roads choose to establish proportionals from 
Chicago and other western junction points that will result 
in through rates from New York the same as via the 
Southern Pacific’s ocean-gulf-and-rail route, the fourth sec- 
tion violations, it will be argued, will be on the shoulders 
of the western carriers and not on the eastern trunk 
lines—that is, it will. be argued that way if the Com- 
mission decides to hold a hearing on the application for 
fourth section relief, which, if granted, it is taken, will 
be followed by fourth section permission to fle the needed 
tariffs. 


EASTERN ADVANCED RATE TARIFFS 
(Continued from page 550) 

absence of answers by the carriers to our legitimate 

questions. 

We pass without comment the statement now 
made by Mr. McCain as to the purposes and con- 
tents of the tariffs filed, to stand or fall in whole 
or in part in the minds of our readers in thc 
light of what they have learned from other sources 
or what they may learn from future developmenis. 
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Efficiency in Traffic 


New Devices, Suggestions, and Methods for Increasing Efficiency 
in Freight Handling and Other Branches of Traffic Work 


KANSAS CITY. CO-OPERATIVE 
METHODS 


One practical method of assisting in relieving the pres- 
sure on the railroads in the war emergency has been 
adopted by the Kansas City regional committee of the 
National Industrial Traffic League, composed of the-local 
members of the League, with R. D. Sangster, transporta- 
tion commissioner of the Chamber of Commerce of Kan- 
sas City, as chairman. Through the columns of the Kan- 
sas Citian, the organ of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
committee has. urged shippers to use the boat line when- 
ever possible between Kansas City and St. Louis. The 
plea has brought results, as is evidenced by a letter from 
the boat line, also published in the Kansas Citian, com- 
plimenting the committee on its efforts and giving a list 
of shippers who have as a result of them given tonnage 
to the boat line. 


The columns of the Kansas Citian are full of sugges- 
tions from the committee urging heavy loading, prompt 
loading and unloading, the elimination of trade units that 
make for inefficient car loading, and other devices that 
may be used to bring about the desired end. The appeal 
is to the patriotism of shippers and it would seem that 
none in Kansas City who sees the Kansas Citian would 
be able to escape it. 


STANDARDIZED CONTAINERS 


(The Kansas Citian.) 
The general movement for economy in the shipping 
room by means of standardization of boxes has been 
given added impetus recently by the attention it has re- 


cieved from the manufacturers of women’s hats. Promi- 
nent men in that industry are convinced that the elimina- 
tion of irregular sizes of boxes would make possible a 
large aggregate saving for the producing plants of the 
entire country. One of the manufacturers states that the 
hat factories would save, the box makers would save, and 
there would be a saving of material which it is necessary 
to use for filling crevices in the boxes when they are not 
of a standard size. The packing cost of trimmed-hat man- 
ufacturers is estimated at 2 per cent, and if 20 per cent 
of the packing cost can be saved by standardization, the 
reduction of expense represents a sum of money which 
Warrants the attention that has been given to the subject. 


Leaders in this movement among the hat manufacturers 
have suggested specific standard sizes for paper boxes 
and corrugated casings. Their adoption, it is stated, 
would enable the paper-box makers to regulate their pro- 
duction so that the expense for labor would be decidedly 
reduced. Larger quantities could be produced without 
altering the machines, a more rapid output could be ex- 
pected, the working force could be cut down and more 
regularly employed, and the labor released would be avail- 
able for other purposes. Box material would be saved, 


and larger quantities of boxes could be kept in stock 
with the certainty that there would be a future demand 
for them. 


A MERIT PRIORITY SYSTEM 


The Portland Cement Association in convention assem- 
bled, has unanimously adopted the following resolution: 


Whereas, a great transportation shortage exists throughout 
the country, and 

Whereas, it is not possible for the carriers to secure new 
equipment owing to the nation’s demand on the lumber and 
steel supplies, and therefore the only remedy is to cause all 
ears to be loaded to their full carrying capacity, thus making 
the present car supply perform the maximum service for the 
good of all, and 

Whereas, the common carriers are compelled by law to dis- 
tribute their cars equitably among their patrons regardless of 
how same may be loaded, and 

Whereas, the Congress has recently enacted a statute em- 
powering the President during the existence of war to issue 
preference and priority orders. Now, therefore be it 

Resolved. that the Portland Cement Association, in conven- 
tion assembled, recommend to the President and Priority Board 
that an order be issued instructing the common carriers to 
give preference in supplying cars to those persons, firms or 
corporations who utilize the cars to the best advantage by 
loading them to their maximum safe carrying capacity, and 
who make such fully loaded cars«further efficient by loading 
and unloading promptly. 


The association announces its belief that if all shippers 
do their best toward utilizing all cars to their maximum 
carrying capacity and load and unload all cars without 
delay, there will be ample cars and locomotives to fill 
all needs. 


TRANSPORTATION CONSERVATION 


(From bulletin of Trade and Technical Press Section, Pub- 
lic information Division, of the U. S. Food Administration.) 


A New York sugar house asks its customers to increase 
carload orders to a unit of not less than 125 barrels or 
600 bags of sugar. It has long been the rule in the sugar 
trade to consider 100 barrels or 350 to 400 bags a carload. 
Freight shortage has encouraged the loading of cars to 
full capacity. Two hundred and forty-four barrels or 1,000 
bags of sugar can be shipped in a standard 40-foot freight 
car. 


The coming winter will offer exceptional opportunities 
to cold-storage men for educating the public in the real 
merits of cold-storage food, such as eggs, poultry, fish, 
etc., according to Charles S. Calwell, a Philadelphia banker. 
Pressure on our transportation facilities, caused by troop 
movements and shipment of war supplies, will encourage 
the use of products carried to the consuming centers dur- 
ing the summer and put into cold storage. 


Motor trucks are being used not only for overcoming 
delays due to freight congestion but for general hauling 
economies in war time. According to System, much de- 
pends upon the way trucks are managed. Careful routing 
over the best roads gives speedy deliveries and shortest 
hauls, and reduces wear and tear. Facilities for quick 
loading and unloading are necessary so that the trucks 
may be kept in constant operation. Regular overhauling 
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by repairmen prevents unexpected breakdowns and keeps 
the trucks in operation. One case is reported of six motor 
trucks kept busy 20 hours a day hauling coal and lumber, 
earning for the owner a net profit of $30,000 a year. 


To utilize our smaller waterways for freight transporta- 
tion an inventor in Jacksonville, Fla., has contrived a 
form of emergency power scow, equipped with a heavy 
oil stationary engine and an electric generator, operating 
a paddle-wheel. It can be made out of any available 
decked flatboat or scow, or, if necessary, even a raft. 
Where these are not to be had, a suitable vessel can be 
quickly made, docked and calked by any carpenter. It 
is suitable for freight transportation on rivers so shallow 
that other boats could not be used, and can also be used 
“as a tug for towing. 


The Oyster Growers’ and Dealers’ Association recently 
held a convention at which the question of bringing oyster 
production up to the maximum to meet the food situation 
was discussed. An increased use of oysters over the 
whole country can be brought about, the oyster men say, 
if delays in transportation can be eliminated. Traffic con- 
gestion on the railroads, causing delays of from 36 to 
48 hours, not only causes spoilage of this perishable prod- 
uct but interferes with regular supplies to dealers, thus 
discouraging regular purchases of oysters by consumers 
and adding to the cost of the product. 


An autotruck service for quick daily shipment between 
New York and Philadelphia has been established by 
the Cloth Manufacturers’ Association of Philadelphia. A 
5-ton truck leaves each city about 7 o’clock every evening. 
They meet midway between the cities, and the drivers 
exchange trucks, so that they will always be at the end 
of the route with which they are most familiar. Arrival 
is timed for the following morning, when the goods can 
be delivered. More than 100 tons of freight weekly have 
been pledged for this service, and a rate of 90 cents per 
hundred pounds, equivalent to the express rate between 
these cities, is made. As the traffic increases, this rate 
will probably be reduced. The service overcomes serious 
delays through railroad congestion. 


THE POOLING OF TUGS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
A pooling arrangement to bring all ocean-going tugs 
serving north Atlantic ports under one control has been 
suggested to the owners of such maritime property by the 
U. S. Shipping Board. The idea is the same as that un- 
derlying the formation of the lake cargo and tidewater 
coal pools. In a memorandum to the tug owners, sent out 
by the Shipping Board from Traffic Director Ewing’s 
office, the plan is outlined as follows: 


In the interest of efficiency, it has been suggested that the 
control and operation of all the tugs in service on the north 
Atlantic coast be delegated to a single head. It is claimed that 
such an arrangement would result in benefits as follows: 

I. More Efficient Service at Loading Ports, resulting from: 

a. Loading of Traffic Immediately Available.—Barges in- 
stead of being held for particular traffic would be 
loaded and despatched with whatever traffic might 
be immediately available. 

b. Quicker Tug Despatch.—Tugs, instead of being held 
for barges belonging to a partcular owner, would pro- 
ceed with complements as soon as loaded. 

Il. More Efficient Service En Route, resulting from: 

a. Longer Unbroken Voyages.—At present two or more 
tugs belonging to different owners will leave the same 
port, each with less than its complement of barges 
to be dropped at successive ports en route to a com- 
mon destination. Under unit control, each tug would 
take all the barges destined to a particular port and 
would proceed directly to that destination. 

b. Towage of Full Complement of Barges.—A tug with a 
towing capacity of four barges often leaves a port 
with fewer than that number because the owner of 
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the tug has not at the time a complement of barges. 
Again, two owners delivering barges at a common 
port will send two tugs to pick up barges. Under unit 
control, one tug would serve both owners. 

. More Extended Use of Small Tugs for Protected Trips. 
—Small tugs might be more generally used in pro- 
tected waters, leaving ocean-going tugs available for 
outside trips. 

. Change of Destination in Transit According to Weath- 
er.—Frequently a large fleet of tugs and barges will 
remain at anchor awaiting favorable weather to round 
Cape Cod. Under unit control many of these barges 
might be shifted to western ports. 

. Full Standard Cargoes.—Many barges are loaded with 
less cargo than they might safely carry. Under unit 
control every barge would be loaded as heavily as 
might be consistent with safety. . 

. Increased Use of Cape Cod Canal.—Traffic might be ex- 
pedited, during the winter especially, via Buzzards Bay 
and the Cape Cod Canal. Under unit control there 
might be maintained at the canal at all times an effi- 
cient number of tugs in charge of men familiary with 
its navigation. 

Ill. Avoidance of Delays in Assembling and Distribution of 
Barges, by: : 

a. More Extended Use of Small Tugs for Assembly and 
Distribution.—Small tugs might be more generally 
used for distributing and assembling barges delivered 
or to be towed by ocean-going tugs; thereby reducing 
the terminal service of the latter and leaving them 
free for service in which small tugs might not be 
utilized. 

b. Avoidance of Congestion at Unloading Ports.—Under 
unit control, unloading condition at the various ports 
would be supervised, and tows would be kept away 
from congested ports. 

IV. Uniform Demurrage Rates. 

Unloading might be expedited by the application of uni- 
form demurrage rates; and premiums might be offered 
for extra prompt discharge. 

V. Organization. 

The consummation of the plan as proposed would prob- 
ably require the establishment of offices at Boston, 
New York. and Philadelphia, and the maintenance of 
representatives at the more important loading ports. 
Unloading ports, to a considerable extent, might be 
directed by telephone from Boston or New York. 


CHICAGO COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 

The Chicago railroad commission on car service has ap- 
pointed four sub-committees and has invited the Chicago 
regional committee of the National Industrial Traffic 
League to appoint a representative to serve on each of 
those committees. In view of the fact that it might not 
always be possible for the representative selected to be 
present, it was thought advisable to designate substitutes 
or alternates to represent the duly appointed representa- 
tive in case of absence. The appointments are as follows: 

Committee on Accumulations and Embargoes—F. T. 
Bentley, traffic manager, Illinois Steel Company. Allter- 
nates: Murray Billing, A. T. M., Illinois Steel Company; 
George Lowe, A. T. M., Illinois Steel Company. — 

Committee Handling L. C. L. Matters and Trad. Cars— 
R. C. Ross, traffic manager, Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. Alter- 
nate: J. J. Wait, traffic manager, Hibbard, Spencer, Bart- 
lett & Co. 

Committee on Intensive Loading—F. L. Bateman, secre- 
tary, Chicago Furniture Manufacturers’ Association. Al- 
ternates: O. F. Bell, traffic manager, Crane Company; W. 
Williams, traffic manager, Chicago Mill & Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Committee on Delays—W. J. Womer, traffic manager, 
Consumers Company. Alternates: F. B. Montgomery, 
manager traffic department, International Harvester Com- 
pany; J. W. McNaughton, traffic manager, Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company. 


CONFERENCE RULINGS, NO. 7. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued its 
Conference Rulings, Bulletin No. 7. It came from the 
government printing office several weeks ago, but was sent 
back for corrections and has just now come from the 
presses again. It bears the date of August 1, 1917. The 
publication contains all the conference rulings promul- 
gated by the Commission since it adopted the practice of 
publishing them and takes the place of previous bulletins 
and supplements. 
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Legal Department 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 
this departm: answer si i i 
eee Se Tee ee 
service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 


to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee, as elsewhere ex- 
plained. Address al Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 


Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Claims for Delay Not Determined by Commission. 


Ohio.—Q.: We had a car of brick shipped from Green- 
dale, O., on the Hocking Valley Railroad Oct. 25, 1916. 
The car arrived in Cleveland via the N. Y. C. November 
3, and was delivered to the Pennsylvania Company for 
delivery to our yard in the city November 8. Due to this 
delay we lost the sale and it was necessary to put this 
material in stock. We filed claim against the transporta- 
tion company for the loss, which made a difference of 
$1 per thousand for handling the material. They declined 
to pay the claim, stating that they were not in any way 
responsible for the delay, which was caused by the con- 
gested condition of the various carriers at that time. Is 
there anything in the conference ruling covering this 
material? Our contention is that if the carriers delayed 
material within an unreasonable time that the consignees 
are entitled to a claim covering the loss such as related 
in this letter. If there is such a ruling kindly advise, and 
the conference number. ‘ 

A.: Understanding that the question above stated does 
not involve the point of the carrier’s liability for mis- 
routing, but only the amount of damages for delay in 
delivery of a commodity for sale at destination point, we 
must advise that there are no conference rulings on that 
point, inasmuch as the act gives no jurisdiction to the 
Commission to determine claims arising from loss, dam- 
age or delay to shipments in transit, and the same are 
only cognizable in the courts. Atlas Portland Cement 
Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co., 32 I. C. C., 487 (see Traffic World 
issued on Jan. 16, 1915, page 118). 

While the courts hold that a carrier should forward 
goods promptly and without unreasonable delay to their 
destination, yet a mere delay does not create a liability 
on its part to respond in damages; the delay must be 
unreasonable. Where a carrier exercises ordinary care 
and diligence in the transportation and delivery of goods 
to the consignee, and shows that the car alleged to have 
been unreasonably delayed in its passage was sent for- 
ward and delivered with as much dispatch as was pos- 
sible under the actual circumstances which existed at 
the time, the carrier will not be liable. Whether a par- 
ticular car was forwarded within a reasonable time is a 
question of fact for consideration by a jury based on 
the circumstances controlling each shipment. 


Duty of Common Carrier to File Tariffs. 


Massachusetts.—Q.: I am to ask of you a question 
that I have been trying to think out for a month after 
reading a newspaper item regarding an interstate ship- 
ment of liquor into a “dry” city by an auto truck. Can 
a person owning or running a motor truck or motor truck 
service term himself a “common carrier” without filing 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission tariffs? 

A.: A common carrier is one, whether an individual, 
partnership or corporation, who undertakes for hire to 
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transport the goods of such as choose to employ him, from 
place to place. Anyone who openly professes to carry 
for hire the goods of all persons who comply with his 
terms, is a common carrier, whether it be a railroad, 
express company, stage-coach, baggage wagon, drayman, 
truckman, storage company, ferryman, etc. So that an 
automobile engaged in the business of transporting goods 
from place to place may be a common carrier. But every 
common carrier is not required by law to file-tariffs with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Only those cor- 
porations which come within the meaning or definition of 
an interstate common carrier, under the provision of the 
act to regulate commerce must file its tariffs with the Com- 
mission in accordance with the terms of section 6. In the 
first place, the transportation must be from beyond the 
state and to points outside of the state, while, in the 
second place, the act specifically refers only to railroads, 
water lines, express and sleeping car companies, tele- 
graph, telephone and cable companies, and requires only 
such companies to file with the Commission, and print 
and keep open to public inspection, schedules showing 
all the rates, fares and charges for transportation between 
different points on its routes. 


Time from Which Forty-eight Hours’ Notice Runs. 


California. —Q.: Section 1 of the uniform bill of lading 
provides substantially that carrier will not be liable for 
loss, damage, or delay caused by fire occuring after 48 
hours, exclusive of legal holidays, after notice of arrival 
of property. Will you please advise if you have ever had 
occasion to look into the matter and advise any of your 
patrons as to when the 48-hour period would begin and, 
if so, will you please advise if such period begins from 
the time the notice is dropped into the United States 
mail, or whether it would begin from the time the con- 
signee receives the notice, or would it, on a carload ship- 
ment, begin from the first 7 a. m. after arrival? 

A.: Section 1 of the uniform bill of lading, consid- 
ered together with section 5 thereof, clearly shows that 
the intent of the notice is to change the carrier’s re- 
sponsibility to that of a mere warehouseman 48 hours 
after a notice has been either sent or given. At common 
law notice to the consignee of goods of their arrival need 
not be given by a common carrier in order to terminate 
its liability as such. But by statutes of some states, and 
by agreement under the uniform bill of lading, such notice 
must now be given by the carriers, but being in contra- 
vention of the common law, such statutes and agreement 
will be strictly construed against the party claiming under 
them. Consequently most courts have held that such 
notice may be delivered personally, by leaving at the 
place of business of the consignee, or by depositing it 
in the post office. Where notice is not left with the con- 
signee or at his place of business, but is deposited in 
the post office. addressed to the consignee, the courts 
usually hold to the rule that the notice is “given” at the 
time it is so deposited, and the 48 hours will begin to 
run from that time, or, at most, from the time that the 
notice bears the post office receipt ‘mark. 


Special Damages for Delayed Shipment of Building 
Material. 


illinois —Q.: A shipment of building material moving 
from a point in one state to a point in another, properly 
and plainly marked, is through error on part of carriers 
forwarded to incorrect destination and permitted to re-— 
main there for a considerable period of time, resulting 
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in delay in completion of building amounting to thirty 
days, necessitating additional insurance on building while 
in process of construction for period of delay. Consignee 
has charged shippers with amount of extra premium on 
insurance occasioned by delay, requesting shippers to re- 
cover from transportation company on account of their 
negligence in misrouting shipment. Among other things 
to which carrier agrees when accepting goods for trans- 
portation is to transport them with promptness and dis- 
patch and, since it is well established that carriers are 
liable for their own negligence, are they not liable for 
this additional expense caused by their misconduct? It 
is our opinion that even though no specific notice was 
given that shipment must be delivered at destination in 
ten days or two weeks, which is average time for freight 
between two points, carrier was nevertheless guilty of 
breach of contract on account of misdirecting shipment, 
as under bill of lading carrier obligated itself to trans- 
port shipment with promptness and dispatch, and not send 
shipment to some point in another section of state, to 
be delayed until error could be locatad and authority 
received to forward goods to correct destination. 

A.: There is no doubt on the point that you could 
prove an unreasonable delay in the transportation and 
delivery of the shipment at the bill of lading destination 
point by showing that the carrier forwarded the shipment 
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to some other destination and permitted it to remain 
there some time after its arrival. The only point upon 
which there is some doubt is the amount of damage that 
you can prove and recover by reason of such unreason- 
able delay of the carrier. Ordinarily the measure of 
damages for a failure to deliver goods in a reasona)le 
time is the difference between the market value at the 
time and place they should have been delivered and the 
time of actual delivery, unless the carrier had notice at 
the time of making the contract for carriage that special 
damages, or more than ordinary damages, would result 
from failure to deliver in time. In those states where 
this doctrine prevails any damages other than the de- 
terioration in the value of the goods themselves during 
the delay, or those which fairly made the supposed to 
have been the necessary and natural sequence of the 
breach and may reasonably be deemed to have been in 
the contemplation of the parties at the time the con- 
tract for carriage was made, would be special damages. 
The item of extra premium on insurance occasioned by 
the delay in the shipment above described would ordi- 
narily come within-the meaning of the term “special 
damages,” unléss the courts of the state in which de- 
livery was made.have held otherwise; because all courts 
are not in accord on the point as to what damages are 
speculative or remote. 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Mina. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 


TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY BY CARRIER 
Duty to Deliver: 

(Sup. Ct. of Alabama.) An express company rested 
under an absolute obligation to deliver goods to the con- 
signee.—Devon Mfg. Co. vs. Southern Express Co., 76 So. 
Rep. 39. 

In suit against an express company for failure to de- 
liver, since the obligation resting on the cafrier to de- 
liver to the consignee was absolute, and since a plea in 
one of its phases relied for exoneration upon delivery 
to an agent for the consignee, and in another phase on 
ratification by the consignee of delivery to a person other 
than himself, the plea, which did not avert sufficient facts 
from which to deduce the conclusion either that delivery 
was made to one authorized by the consignee to receive 
it, or that delivery was ratified by the consignee after 
being advised of the facts or acts involved in delivery 
to another, was defective.—Id. 

A carrier may perform its duty to deliver by delivery to 
the consignee’s authorized agent, and a consignee may 
ratify, with knowledge of the facts, a delivery for himself 
to another who had not been previously authorized to 
accept delivery.—Id. 

LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Notice of Claim: 

(Sup. Ct. of Mich.) Although the shipper did not 
make a claim for damages to goods shipped over its rail- 
road within the time provided in the bill of lading, where 
the claim filed was retained by defendant almost a year 
without protest, and defendant placed its refusal to ad- 
just upon distinct grounds, it waived the right to insist, 


after plaintiff had incurred the expense of litigation on 
other defenses, that the claim was not filed within such 
time.—Ithaca Roller Mills vs. Ann Arbor R. Co., 163 N. W. 
Rep. 935. 

Ownership: 

(Sup. Ct. of Mich.) Where plaintiff shipper’s contract 
with consignee called for the delivery of the goods at 
H., and defendant carrier acknowledged receipt of the 
goods from plaintiff for transportation naming him as ship- 
per, the contract of carriage was with plaintiff, and he 
could maintain an action to recover from defendant for 
goods damaged in shipment without securing an assign- 
ment of consignee’s rights, although the bill of lading 
designated him as owner.—Ithaca Roller Mills vs. Ann 
Arbor R. Co., 163 N. W. Rep. 934. Where goods had been 
injured in transit, that consignee inspected the goods at 
their destination did not constitute an acceptance making 
a good delivery placing title in consignee, so as to require 
it to sue for their damage.—lId. 


Warehouseman: 

(Dis. Ct. of Appeal, Sec. Dis., California.) Where a 
storage company agreed to pack and ship goods at a 
certain time, and after determining what goods required 
crating, and taking one lot of goods, decided that among 
a second lot of-goods certain trunks needed crating, re 
moving such goods to its warehouse for that purpose, 
thereby causing delay in shipment, which goods were 
destroyed by fire while in the warehouse, the carrier 
could not excuse its failure to ship goods at time specified 
because of the necessity of placing the goods in the ware 
house, claiming that plaintiff should have delivered trunks 
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already crated because railway would not otherwise ac- 
cept them, since, when the company first took the goods 
which they decided needed to be crated, it was their duty 
to then take such trunks for crating.—Beall vs. Bekins 
Van & Storage Co., 166 Pac. Rep. 370. 


Where a carrier agreed to pack and ship goods within 
a specified time, and such goods, for its convenience, were 
stored in its warehouse for crating, where they were 
desiroyed by fire, it was immaterial whether its liability 
was that of carrier or warehouseman, since it acted under 
a special contract.—Id. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 


Delay: 

(Sup. Ct. of Nebraska.) Where there is proof that an 
unreasonable time was consumed in transporting the ship- 
ment, the burden is on the carrier to prove that the delay 
was not caused by its negligence, though the owner of 
the live stock accompanied the shipment.—McElwain vs. 
Union Pac. R. Co., 163 N. W. Rep. 845. 
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Notice of Claim: 

(Sup. Ct. of Nebraska.) Where the bill of lading pro- 
vides that, as a condition precedent to the right to re- 
cover “damages for loss of or injury to” live stock, the 
shipper shall give notice in writing of his claim therefor, 
notice is not required, where the claim is solely for dam- 
ages sustained by the loss of a favorable market, and 
for shrinkage in weight, and expense of feeding at des- 
tination while awaiting the next market; such damages 
being caused by reason of delay in transportation.—Mc- 
Elwain vs. Union Pac. R. Co., 163 N. W. Rep. 845. 
Opinion Evidence: 

(Sup. Ct. of Nebraska.) Opinion testimony of qualified 
witnesses that cattle held at destination two days before 
selling will probably shrink in weight 3 per cent may be 
admissible to prove a claim for shrinkage after arrival, 
where the weight of the cattle on arrival at destination 
and before watering and feeding and their selling weight 
tend to show that the cattle did not “fill” the usual 
amount.—McElwain vs. Union Pac. R. Co., 163 N. W. Rep. 
845. 


Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, ee by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co. 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
Penalties: : 

(Sup. Ct. of S. C.) A statutory provision, penalizing 
a railroad $50 for not paying a claim within forty days, 
held invalid when applied to an interstate shipment.— 
Tatum vs. Seaboard Air Line Ry., 93 S. E. Rep. 123. 
Demurrage: 

(Sup. Ct., Appellate Div., First Dept.) Under tariff 
rules providing that, if a consignee wishes his car held 
at any break-up yard or a hold yard before notification 
and placement, such car will be subject to demurrage, 
the consignee may direct that cars be held for orders, and 
cars so held are subject to demurrage charges.—Henry L. 
Hunter, Inc., vs. New York, N. H. & H. R. Co., 166 N. Y. 
Supp. 237. 

Where the consignee: voluntarily paid demurrage for 
two years, he could not recover at common law, and there- 
fore can recover only under interstate commerce act Feb. 
4, 1887, if at all, either by an application to the Commis- 
sion or a suit in the federal courts.—Id. 

Overcharges: 

(Dis. Ct., S. D., Alabama.) Under interstate commerce 
act Feb. 4, 1887, providing that any person damaged by 
any common carrier subject thereto may bring suit for 
damages in any District or Circuit Court of the United 
States of competent jurisdiction, a federal District Court 
had jurisdiction of an action by one carrier against an- 
other, which had demanded and been paid a portion of 
the freight on interstate shipments to which it was not 
entitled under the tariffs filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.—Mobile & O. R. Co. vs. Washington 
& C. Ry. Co., 242 Fed. Rep. 531. 

Interstate commerce act prohibits any carrier from 
charging, demanding, collecting or receiving any greater, 
less or different compensation for the transportation of 
passengers or property between points named in the tar- 


iffs filed thereunder than the rate specified in such tariff. 
Section 8 provides that any common carrier, doing any- 
thing prohibited thereby, shall be liable to the persons 
injured for the full amount of damages sustained. Sec- 
tion 9 authorizes any person, damaged by any carrier 
subject thereto, to sue for the recovery of the damages 
in any United States District or Circuit Court. Plaintiff 
and defendant had a joint tariff providing a through rate 
for shipment of lumber originating on defendant’s line, 
but providing no through rate permitting such shipments 
to be stopped at the junction point and there dressed 
and then forwarded. On lumber so shipped defendant 
collected from the original shipper the local rate to the 
junction point, but demanded and received from plaintiff 
a portion of the freight from such junction point to des- 
tination; the rate in force on such shipments being the 
same from the junction point as from the point of origin 
on defendant’s line. Held, that plaintiff was entitled to 
sue for the payments so made, though they were volun- 
tary, and though in making such payments both plaintiff 
and defendant were guilty of an unlawful act, as plaintiff 
was damaged by such payment, and the statute is not 
limited to the regulation of contracts between shipper 
and carrier.—Id. 
Tariffs: 

(Sup. Ct., Appellate Div., First Dept.) If any doubt 
exists as to the proper construction of tariff rules filed 


. with the Interstate Commerce Commission, its determina- 


tion is essentially an administrative question for the Com- 
mission, and not for the court.—Henry L. Hunter vs. 
New York, N. H. & H. R. Co., 166 N. Y. Supp. 237. 


The Commission has modified its order in No. 9095, 
Vulcanite Portland Cement Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al., 
of July 18, 1917, postponing the effective date from Oc- 
tober 15 until November 17. 
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SHIPPING BOARD PLANS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Commandeering and rate-lowering plans, so long under 
consideration by the Shipping Board, are before the State 
Department in their entirety. The question of taking the 
British ships under construction in American yards went 
to the foreign department first. Now the representatives 
of other countries have maneuvered so that the members 
of the Shipping Board, in the execution of the law author- 
izing the President to take over ships under construction 
for the nationals of other governments, must consult with 
the managers of the diplomatic relations. 


The rate-lowering plan conflicts with the policy of the 
British government in that, if lowered rates were put into 
effect on all shirs entering and leaving American ports, on 
all parts of their cargo, a considerable share of the British 
government’s revenue would be cut off. It is the policy of 
the British government to force down rates only on that 
part of the cargo being carried on its own account. The 
owner of the ship may charge as much on what he carries 
for private persons, or foreign governments, as the traffic 
will bear. 


Under the statutes of the United Kingdom, the greater 
the profit of the British ship-owner, the greater the tax 
the government levies upon him. Unless arrangements 
are made for reciprocity in the matter of reduced rates, 
the United States, having comparatively few ships, will 
have to pay rates, a large part of which will go into the 
British treasury, which has borrowed considerable money 
from the United States treasury recently. 


The Shipping Board’s idea and plan have been to have 
rates on all ships and on all parts of their cargoes cut 
down to a reasonable figure. It has also had the thought 
that neutral ships should perform service for the belliger- 
ents in return for the privilege of coming into American 
ports and receiving fuel coal. The British government, 
before the United States entered the war, in return for 
such privileges, compelled American ships to boycott trad- 
ers suspected of dealing with other traders who dealt with 
Germans. It also compelled American ships, in return for 
the privilege of obtaining coal at British ports, often Amer- 
ican coal at that, to make voyages for the benefit of the 
belligerents. 

Now that this government is in the war the Shipping 
Board is endeavoring, first, to have transferred to the 
American flag, all ships under construction in American 
yards; second, to persuade or coerce neutral ships to make 
voyages for the benefit of the United States and the 
allies; third, to persuade Japan to use her ships in the 
Pacific for the benefit of the United States and the allies; 
and fourth, to persuade all the belligerents to force re- 
ductions in carrying rates, the ridiculousness of some of 
which have been shown in The Traffic World, as being 
from $90 to $110 a ton on coal from Hampton Roads to 
Atlantic ports of France, $250 a ton on cotton from gulf 
ports to French and Italian ports, and $18 a barrel of 
petroleum products, the value of which would be only $3 
a barrel. 

The difficulties encountered have also been set forth, 
the greatest being the reluctance of the British govern- 
ment officials to relinquish the 1,000,000 tons ordered by 
the Cunard company and now under construction, chiefly 
on the Delaware river. Norway, Sweden and Holland, 
chief of the neutrals, are also objecting, not only to the 
turning over of ships under construction, but to practically 
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every other part of the program for obtaining acutely 
needed shipping facilities in the submarine zone. 

There is no doubt but that the plans will be accom 
plished, but it will take time. A committee representing 
the ship-owners, headed by P.,A. S. Franklin, of the Inter 
national Mercantile Marine, is figuring on what reductions 
in rates could be made. Commissioner Colby, of the Ship 
ping Board, is in direct charge of that matter and is cau 
tiously feeling his way because of the diplomatic questions 
involved. Chairman Hurley is also dealing with the sub- 
ject, having had several conferences with the officials of 
the State Department, to whom the representatives of the 
neutral governments go with their protests against the 
proposal that:the ships of neutrals shall be devoted to the 
service of the belligerents. 

Dutch, Swedish and Norwegian opposition, especially 
Dutch, is vigorous. Holland has kept her ships in Amer- 
ican ports since the early part of July rather than abate 
one jot of her proposition that she cannot afford to give 
any of them for the use of the allies on account of the 
menace Germany holds over her by her occupation of Bel- 
gium and the fact that Germany has strong forces all around 
Holland. The American officials think the Dutch ships, 
loaded with grain, should be unloaded, so that they may 
be sent to Java, a Dutch possession, for sugar, and to 
Australia for grain, instead of taking American grain to 
Holland. The Dutch proposal is that the grain in the 
ships shall be divided between Holland and Belgium. 

While the amendments to the shipping law, under which 
the board is proposing to take over British and other for- 
eign account hulls, were under consideration, Senator 
Knute Nelson, born in Norway, suggested that thé pro- 
posed law was intended to take ships from small nations. 
At his suggestion the act was drawn so that the Nor- 
wegian owners may incorporate under the laws of the 
United States and thereby retain title to the vessels, and 
be under obligation merely to operate the ships in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the United States. That was a 
concession to the small nations. 


American ship-owners object to having their rates put 
down by American officials so long as the rates on British 
ships, except for cargoes carried on British government 
account, are allowed to be fixed by the law of supply and 
demand, which of course means the ludicrous rates here- 
inbefore mentioned. 


The seriousness of the situation created by the $90 to 
$110 a ton rates on coal is shown by the fact that it is 
the desire of the United States to send France and Italy 
2,000,000 tons of coal each month. The shipments have 
been much less than that. What rates have been paid 
has not been revealed, but even if they were not more 
than $20 a ton, the expense bills on that account would 
be considerable, even at a time when appropriations are 
being made in billions. 

In dealing with Japan’s ships the American government 
has the precedent set by the British government in dealing 
with American ships before the war. In a number of in- 
stances the British government made it a condition that, 
in return for repairs in British ports, American ships 
should carry coal or other cargoes through the submarine 
zone at the British blue book or commandeer rates. Japan 
needs American steel for both repair work and new con- 
struction. So President Wilson’s embargo on steel makes 
it necessary for Japan to consider well the course she will 
take in the matter of supplying tonnage for the Atlantic 
or for the American government for freight intended for 
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the rebuilding.of the trans-Siberian railroad and the muni- 
tioning of the Russian army. 


TO PREVENT PORT CONGESTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Co-ordination, so far as the completion of the machinery 
for such work is concerned, in the exportation of American 
goods needed by the allies and the United States, is an 
accomplished fact. The railroads’ war board, the Shipping 
Board, the War Department, the Food Administration, Red 
Cross, the American Railway Association and the allied 
governments have formed a committee which is to hold 
weekly meetings to thrash out problems raised in con- 
nection with shipments coastwise and overseas. The first 
meeting was scheduled for September 12. C. M. Sheaffer, 
chairman of the car committee of the railroads’ war board, 
is to be the head of it. Inasmuch as he and his colleagues 
have been handling the railroad equipment of the country, 
his selection to be chairman of the committee makes a 
natural and logical extension of his authority. Hitherto 
it has been his business to see that the cars were kept 
moving. But he was not fully equipped to prevent the 
congestion that made railroad transportation a scandal 
last winter. He had no authority to say that governments, 
acting through human beings who had no particular train- 
ing or knowledge of transportation limitations, should not 
pile up exports at a given port. Under the scheme for 
co-ordination now adopted, he will have the power to hold 
up his hand and stop foolish use of railroads and ports. 
The other members of the committee are Col. Chauncey 
M. Baker of the embarkation section of the army gen- 
eral staff; Raymond B. Stevens, United States Shipping 
Board commissioner; D. L. Ewing, the Board’s traffic di- 
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rector; E. Level, director of traffic executives for the en- 
tente alliance; Mr. Brooks, assistant to Food Adminis- 
trator Hoover, and J. G. Rodgers, a general agent of the 
American Railway Association, who has charge of a par- 
ticular part of the co-operating work between the railroads 
and the War Department. 

The name of the organization is Co-ordinating Commit- 
tee on Exportations, but an irreverent railroad man has 
already dubbed it the “Cocom.” It will be the chief duty 
of the committee to prevent the congestion of ports and 
port terminal lines. 

The idea, so far as can be learned, originated with 
shippers and railroad men at Atlanta, two or three months 
ago. They appointed a committee primarily to suggest 
that the way to prevent congestion at north Atlantic ports 
would be to use south Atlantic and gulf ports. The Short 
Line Railroad Association, of which T. L. Whittlesey. is 
the secretary, is in charge of its office in Washington. 
The Co-ordinating Committee will be able to divert. traffic 
to the South, if there is enough of it to seriously threaten 
the facilities of the northern ports. 

It is thought likely that representatives of the British 
admiralty and the American Navy Department will be 
added to the committee, although thus far those branches 
of the two governments have been inclined to stand aloof 
and suggest that inasmuch as they have control of the 
seas, the way to co-ordinate is to submit everything to . 
the representatives of the marine branch of the armed 


services. That, however, it is suggested, would be putting 


the cart before the horse because congestion of the land 
facilities renders the ships useless and that the only way 
to have everything move with the minimum of friction 
is to have complete co-operation between the masters of 
both land and water transportation. 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 


Charter: 

(Dis. Ct., E. D., Virginia.) A time charterer of a coal 
barge, which had subchartered it for the term at a profit 
to itself, held entitled to recover, as damages for breach 
of the charter by reason of the unseaworthiness of the 
barge, the profit it would have made from the subcharter, 
where that was no more than it could reasonably have 
expected to make under prevailing shipping conditions.— 
The Benefactor. Smith & Terry, Inc., vs. Clinton, 242 
Fed. Rep. 582. 

Libelant chartered a coal barge for three months, with 
the option of renewal for three months more; the owner 
agreeing to keep the barge in good condition. During the 
first term the barge was abandoned for unseaworthiness, 
and libelant did not exercise its option. Held, that it 
Was not entitled to recover damages on account of the 
second term; there being no way of ascertaining what, if 
any, profit it would have made, even if it had exercised 
its option.—Id. 
injuries to Shipment: 

(Dis. Ct., S. D., New York.) In a suit for damages to 


Shipping Decisions 


a shipment of dates, injured by water, evidence held to 
show that the injury was sustained while the dates were 
upon the lighters from which they were loaded and be- 
fore they came aboard the ship.—William A. Higgins & 
Co. vs. Anglo-Algerian S. S. Co., 242 Fed. Rep. 568. 

A recital in a bill of lading given by a ship’s agent, that 
a shipment of dates was received in apparent good con- 
dition, did not estop the ship to show that they were dam- 
aged by rain or spray before being loaded on the ship, 
though when so loaded they were not in apparent good 
condition, but were stained or discolored, as there could 
be no greater estoppel than if the recital had been true, 
in which case the estoppel would only have extended to 
the apparent condition of the shipment.—Id. 

There could be no recovery for damages to so much 
of a shipment of dates as was removed before notice of 
damage, where the bill of lading provided that such re- 
moval should be a waiver of all claims.—Id. 
Seaworthiness: 

(Cir. Ct. of Appeal, Fourth Cir.) Where a scow, having 
no accommodations for a crew, and not accompanied by 
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any employe of the owner, or intended to be, was hired 
from the owner without any special conditions or exemp- 
tions, a warranty of its seaworthiness and fitness for the 
work for which it was chartered was implied, where the 
parties and their business were well known to each other, 
and the owner was aware of the nature of the work for 
which the scow was procured.—Arundel Sand & Gravel 
Co. vs. Naylor & Co. et al., 242 Fed. Rep. 494. 

In a suit for the loss of goods, due to the sinking of 
a scow which was hired for use in unloading them from 
a steamer, where the evidence showed that the capsizing 
of the scow was caused by the springing of a leak, that 
there was no improper loading, and there was nothing 
to show that the scow was subject to any unusual strain, 
or was overloaded, or that the nature of the cargo caused 
the accident, and it appeared that everything practicable 
was done to prevent the scow from sinking after dis- 
covery of the leak, a finding that the sinking was due 
to the unseaworthy condition of the scow was warranted. 
—Id. 

(Dis. Ct., E. D., Virginia.) A time charterer of a barge 
held entitled to a maritime lien for the service of a tug 
in towing her to a port, where she was abandoned be- 
cause of unseaworthiness before the expiration of the 
charter term.—The Benefactor. Smith & Terry, Inc., vs. 
Clinton, 242 Fed. Rep. 582. 





BARLOW FINISHES WAR JOB 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Henry C. Barlow, the dean of traffic advisers of shippers 
and commercial organizations, who came to Washington 
to give war service as a member of the Commission’s di- 
vision on car service, charged with the administration of 
the Esch part of the Act to regulate commerce authorizing 
the Commission to regulate the distribution of cars, has 
brought his period of work for the government to an end. 
He has been a volunteer in the sense that he did not 
sever his connection with the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce to become a government employe, but merely volun- 
teered to help in the general move to persuade shippers, 
all of whom know him or know about him, that it is neces- 
sary, aS a war measure, to use railroad equipment, by 
intensive loading, even if such loading does cost the ship- 
per a little more than usual and even if the result is direct 
benefit to the carrier and direct loss to the shipper. The 
latter gets his recompense only in the fact that what he 
{s doing prevents a collapse in transportation such as has 
taken place in Russia and serious impairment such as has 
taken place in the territory of every belligerent, to a 
smaller degree in the United States, it is believed, than in 
any other. 


According to the testimony not only of Mr. Barlow, but 
of every railroad man and of the other members of the 
car service division, the shipper has ‘torn his shirt” in 
his effort to load to the limit of the physical capacity of 
cars, notwithstanding the fact that in many parts of the 
country he has felt that carriers were making proposals 
to eliminate service—as, for instance, split lighterage de- 
liveries in New York, elimination of the “visible capacity” 
rule on lumber from the Pacific Northwest, and reduction 
in free time for unloading coal at tidewater ports—which 
tend to increase costs to the shipper, that will continue 
when normal times return. 


Mr. Barlow knows of nothing the shipper should do, in 


addition to what he is going, to carry his full war burden 
in the matter of conserving equipment and giving the car- 
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riers additional revenue with which to .buy more cars, 
when opportunity offers. Therefore he made arrangements 
to return to Chicago at the end of this week. One point 
on which the shipper might give help is the more prompt 


. furnishing of revenue billing, if the delay in that phase is 


due to him in the smallest degree. At present cars arrive 
at junctions, hold points or final destinations and cannot 
be delivered for lack of billing. 

Another point on which there could be improvement is 
the elimination of obsolete shipping marks. That, how- 
ever, is something which it is believed rests wholly with 
the carriers. It is the belief that careless or lazy shipping 
clerks are responsible for that and that a refusal of ship- 
ments because of the multiplicity of marks would apprise 
the negligent clerk’s boss and create a mighty stir in his 
immediate vicinity almost immediately. 


WAR OPERATION OF THE RAILROADS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 

Fairfax Harrison, chairman of the railroads’ war board, 
says the information gathered by the board in the first 
four months of its existence indicates that the voluntary 
act of the 693 railroads of the country in merging their 
competitive activities for the period of the war and uniting 
in one continental system, has not only made the trans- 
portation problem presented by the war less cumbersome 
to handle, but surer of satisfactory solution. 

“In addition to welding into one loyal army each and 
every one of the 1,750,000 persons employed by the rail- 
roads—from engine wipers to presidents—the co-ordina- 
tion of the nations’ carriers has made possible the most 
intensive use of every locomotive, every freight car, every 
mile of track and every piece of railroad equipment in the 
country. It has also facilitated the securing of invaluable 
co-operation from the shippers and the general public. 

“Some concrete instance of what has been accomplished 
through this co-operation of the railroads, the shippers 
and the public since April 21, when the war board was 
created, may be summarized as follows: 


“The excess of unfilled_ car requisitions over idle cars, 
or what is commonly called car shortage, has been reduced 
70 per cent. On April 30 the so-called car shortage 
amounted to 148,627. On June 30 these figures had been 
cut to 77,144. On August 1 the excess of unfilled car 
requisitions over idle cars amounted to only 33,776. 


“In the month of May freight transportation service 
rendered by about 75 per cent of class I roads (earnings 
of $1,000,000 or more) was 16.1 per cent in excess of the 
service rendered in 1916. In that year, which was one 
of unusual activity, the freight service rendered by the 
carriers was 24 per cent greater than in 1915. So the 
carriers have achieved the astounding feat of adding to 
their freight service, in the short space of two years, an 
amount equal to the freight traffic of Great Britain, France, 
Russia, Germany and Austria combined. 


“Approximately 20,000,000 miles of train service a year 
have been saved by the elimination of all passenger trains 
not essential to the most pressing needs of the country. 
This reduction of passenger service has released hundreds 
of locomotives and train crews and cleared thousands of 
miles of track that are absolutely needed in the freight 
service for the transportation of necessities. 

“Freight congestion at many important shipping points 
has been averted by promptly moving empty cars from one 
railroad to another, irrespective of ownership. By order- 
ing the adoption of this policy, which is brand new to 
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American railroad usage, the railroads’ war board has 
moved 113,420 empty freight cars into districts where 
they have been most needed. 

“Through the pooling of lake coal and lake ore, a saving 
of 52,000 cars in moving those commodities alone has 
been achieved. 

“A further saving of 133,000 cars has been made pos- 
sible by the pooling of tidewater coal. Both of these pool- 
ing projects were brought about by the railroad’s war 
board in collaboration with the committee on coal pro- 
duction of the Council of National Defense. 

“By regulating the movement of grain for export the 
number of cars ordinarily required for this service has 
been reduced, despite an abnormal export increase this 
year, 75,682,028 bushels of wheat, corn, barley and oats 
being shipped to the allies from May 1 to July 14. 

“This business was so handled that there were no de- 
lays or no blocking of facilities at either the grain ele- 
vators or the seaports. 

“Although the figures on the intensive loading of freight 
cars are not complete as yet, a sufficient number of re- 
ports have been received from the 27 local committees of 
the war board to show that commercial bodies and indi- 
vidual shippers in all parts of the country are giving hearty 
co-operation to the railroads’ campaign ‘to make one car do 
the work of two.’ 4 

“Checks made recently in Florida and Georgia on loaded 
potato cars show, for instance, that cars are carrying 
200 barrels this year against 125 barrels last year. 

“Checks made in Chicago show that cement cars are 
now carrying 77,000 pounds as against 70,000 pounds last 
year. 

“In Pittsburgh tin plate cars that carried 92 per cent 
of their marked capacity on June 27 last are now being 
loaded to carry 98.6 per cent. 

“In Minnesota the average carload of flour in 1916 
amounted to 46,250 pounds; this year the average carload 
is 61,923 pounds. 

In New Orleans sugar cars that were being loaded to 
carry only 40,000 pounds three months ago, now carry an 
average load of 80,000 pounds. In other parts of the coun- 
try sugar refineries have voluntarily increased their mini- 
mum capacity 25 per cent, or from 40,000 pounds to 50,000 
pounds. 

Some figures that throw a clear light on the efforts that 
both the shippers and the railroads are making to relieve 
the coal situation were supplied a few days ago by the 
Western Maryland Railroad. A check of 540 cars of coal 
loaded on its line showed only 7 cars that were loaded 
below marked capacity. The average lading of the 540 
cars was 111.14 per cent, or 11.14 per cent above the 
marked capacity. 

“A summary of coal mine operations for July showed 
that a total of 132 railroads handling anthracite, soft coal 
and lignite transported 207,429 more loaded cars from the 
mines than for the same month last year—an increase of 
31.5 per cent, or 10,316,990 tons. 

“In their efforts to shoulder the abnormal burden thrust 
upon them by the entrance of this country into the war, 
the railroads have not confined themselves solely to the 
task of making one car do double work. Through their 
war board, they have also supplied the government with 
every facility possible for intelligent co-operation in the 
handling of every military problem involving the trans- 
portation of troops and supplies. 

“Skilled and experienced railroad men have been sent 
to every cantonment to assist the constructing quarter- 
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masters there in the movement of all supplies necessary 
to the erection and maintenance of these military cities. 
A trained executive has also been stationed in the Wash- 
ington headquarters of the supervising constructing quar- 
termaster, so that every car used in the transportation of 
government supplies might be made available when needed. 

“As a result of these co-operative activities, the move- 
ment of thousands of carloads of lumber and other sup- 
plies to the cantonments has been accomplished practically 
without a hitch. z 

“In addition, and at the request of the government, plans 
have been perfected whereby one million men are to be 
moved from nearly five thousand different points to the 
thirty-two training camps for the National Army and Na- 
tional Guard by October 20. About one-third of these men, 
the National Guard, are already under way and are cCar- 
rying their tents and equipment with them. This means 
that, in addition to the coaches and tourist sleepers occu- 
pied by them, more than 12,000 freight cars must be 
transported. 

“No special difficulty would present itself in accomplish- 
ing these troop movements if they represented all that 
the railroads were being called upon to perform at this 
time. But the movement of these million soldiers to their 
training quarters must not be permitted to interfere with 
the general movement of freight and passenger traffic, if 
such interference can possibly be avoided. Right here 
it may be stated that freight of all kinds is now moving 
in unexampled volume. Practically every factory in the 
country is woring to its capacity, turning out supplies 
for the allies, for this government and for the general 
use of the American people. The grain crop is also be- 
ginning to move. Soon cotton will be ready for shipment. 
Moreover, the transportation of fuel cannot be interrupted 
for a moment, although each month the railroads are 
carrying from the mouths of the mines six million tons 
more than they ever carried before. 

“All of this traffic must be taken care of and at the 
same time the million men upon whom this government 
counts for the speedy and successful termination of the 
war must be brought to the places where they are to re- 
ceive their training. Organization, much hard work and 
the faithful help of the 1,750,000 men who man and op- 
erate the railroads is making the accomplishment possible. 

“Among some of the other things accomplished by the 
board during the first four months of its existence have 
been the designing of special equipment for hospital and 
troop train service, the standardization of settlements be- 
tween the government and the railroads, eliminating a 
large volume of correspondence and red tape, and the 
creation of a special committee on express transportation, 
composed of the vice-presidents of the American, Wells 
Fargo, Adams and Southern Express companies, to co- 
operate the work of the companies with the general prob- 
lem of transportation. 

“The war has created a demand for so many new kinds 
of business and so many new sources of business that 
abnormal movements of freight are constantly taking place 
in unaccustomed directions. Under the directions of the 
war board, every effort is being made to meet these de- 
mands, but the railroads by themselves cannot be expected 
to solve the whole transportation problem which the war 
has produced. 

“If the maximum amount of transportation service is to 
be obtained, the shipping and traveling public and all 
railway employes will have to continue to co-operate in 
many ways, submit to many inconveniences and sometimes 
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even bear losses due to changes in the transportation 
service. 

“One of the most encouraging features of the situation 
noted by the war board is that both shippers and the gen- 
eral public appear to be reaching a clear understanding 
to that effect. This is shown by the encouraging reports 
coming from all parts of the country in conjunction with 
the heavier loading of cars and the reduction in complaints 
concerning the elimination of all passenger trains whose 
operation was not absolutely essential and which were 
being run for the benefit of the few rather than the benefit 
of the country at large.” 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 
A second summary of the results.of operations on big 


steam roads in July, covering 129 lines operating a mile- 
age of 157,445, was given out by the Commission on Sep- 
tember 7. It shows a continuation of the favorable finan- 
cial situation that began manifesting itself in May. 

The operating revenue for the country as a whole went 
up from $191,062,782 to $218,964,979; expens@s from $122,- 
143,120 to $147,162,064, and net from $68,910,662 to $71,- 
802,915, or from $440 to $456 per mile. 

In the eastern district the revenue rose from $68,324,278 
to $78,547,450; expenses from $44,369,003 to $54,851,811, 
and net was only a little less than for the same roads in 
July, 1916, the figures for 1916 being $23,955,275 and $23,- 
695,639 and per mile road in July, 1916, being $822 and 
for July, 1917, $810. The net per mile showed a consid- 
erable decline because the mileage increased from 29,154 
to 29,264. 

In the southern district the revenue increased from $24,- 
881,889 to $30,497,070; expenses from $16,829,006 to $21,- 
247,705, and net from $8,052,883 to $9,249,365, or from $305 
to $349 per mile. 

In the western district the revenue advanced from $97,- 
856,617 to $109,920,459; expenses from $60,945,111 to $71,- 
062,548, and net from $36,911,506 to $38,857,911, or from 
$365 to $382 per mile. 

For the seven months ending with July the revenue for 
the country as a whole advanced from $1,246,090,712 to 
$1,406,027,142; expenses from $835,942,364 to $984,300,349, 
and net from $410,148,348 to $421,786,793, or from $2,620 
to $2,682 per mile of road. 

The revenue in the eastern district rose from $445,011,- 
866 to $494,417,282; expenses from $302,512,037 to $364,- 
558,860, and net declined from $142,299,829 to $129,858,422, 
or from $4,886 to $4,428 per mile. 

In the southern district the revenue increased from $183,- 
917,114 to $207,245,505; expenses from $119,203,108 to $140,- 
273,610, and net from $64,714,006 to $66,971,995, or from 
$2,455 to $2,529. 

In the western district the revenue jumped from $617,- 
161,732 to $704,364,356; expenses from $414,227,219 to $479,- 
467,979, and net from $202,934,513 to $224,896,376, or from 
$2,009 to $2,217. 

The net operating income of the railways of the United 
States, as figured by the Bureau of Economics, for June, 
1917, was more than June, 1916, by $32 per mile, or 8.1 
per cent. 

Total operating revenues, $349,739,636, exceeded those 
for June, 1916, by $49,720,256. Operating expenses, $235,- 
590,773, were greater by $39,363,926. Net operating reve- 
nue, $114,148,863, increased $10,356,330. Taxes, $16,567,- 
481, increased by $2,912,302. Net operating income was 
$97,516,514, an increase of $7,506,833. 
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If spread over the mileage represented, operating rey>- 
nues averaged $1,514 a mile, an increase over June, 1914, 
of 16.3 per cent; operating expenses per mile, $1,0°%, 
were greater by 19.8 per cent; net operating revenue per 
mile, $494, shows an increase of 9.8 per cent; while net 
operating income per mile, $422, increased 8.1 per ceiit. 
Taxes per mile rose 21.1 per cent. 

This summary covers 231,035 miles of operated line, or 
about ninety per cent of the steam railway mileage of 
the United States. 

For the eastern railways, operating revenues per mile 
were greater than those for June, 1916, by 14.1 per cent; 
operating expenses rose 21 per cent; net operating reve. 
nue increased 0.4 per cent; taxes increased 14.1 per cent. 
Operating income per mile decreased 1.4 per cent. 

For the railways of the southern district operating reve. 
nues per mile exceeded those for June, 1916, by 19.9 per 
cent; operating expenses rose 26.9 per cent; net oper: 
ating revenue increased 6.7 per cent; taxes increased 38.1 
per cent. Operating income per mile increased 2 per cent. 

For the western railways operating revenues per mile 
exceeded those for June, 1916, by 17.9 per cent; operating 
expenses rose 16.1 per cent; net operating revenue in- 
creased 21.1 per cent; taxes increased 22.1 per cent. 
Operating income per mile increased 21.1 per cent. 

The six months of the current calendar year, compared 
with the corresponding period of the preceding year, shows 
changes per mile of line as follows: Operating revenues 
increased 11.6 per cent; operating expenses increased 17.7 
per cent; net operating revenue decreased 1.4 per cent; 
taxes increased 16.3 per cent, while operating income de- 
crased 4.2 per cent. 

Operating income per mile decreased 19.8 per cent in 
the East, increased 2.6 per cent in the South and increased 
11.2 per cent in the West. 

June net operating income per mile was 8.1 per cent 
greater in 1917 than in 1916, 35.7 per cent greater than 
in 1915, 65.2 per cent greater than in 1914, and 48.6 per 
cent greater than in 1913. 


PULLMAN SERVICE TO MEXICO. 

The petition of the Pullman Company for permission 
to put in rates for service between El Paso and Mexico 
City, referred to in the Washington correspondence of 
The Traffic World, September 8, reads as follows: “The 
rates shown in tariff I. C. C. No. 34 are rates for similar 
accommodations at present assessed by the Constitution- 
alist Railways of Mexico in its own sleeping cars operating 
over said lines of railway between the places named in 
tariff I. C. C. No. 34; the Constitutionalist Railways and 


_the government of Mexico desire that the Pullman Com- 


pany shall take over and furnish the sleeping car service 
thereon, and the Mexican government has or is about 
to fix tariffs for service in Pullman cars in accordance 
with the present tariffs of the Constitutionalist Railways 
and as shown in proposed tariff I. C. C. No. 34, which 
contains all Mexican rates that are to be used in_ con- 
nection with rates in the United States.” It is provided, 
however, that charges shall be paid on the basis of the 
U. S. standard of money value, the American dollar being 
worth just twice as much as the Mexican dollar. 


COMMISSION ORDER. 

Respondent’s petition for the postponement of effective 
dates and the modification of Commission’s orders of 
June 21 in case 8558, the Milk and Cream Investigation, 
denied. 
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Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man. but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee, as else- 
where explained. 


Address “Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building- Washington, D. c. 


[2 
Official Classification Minimum Weight on Iron Slabs. 


Through a composing room error the answer to the 
first question in this column in the September 8 number 
was omitted. It should have been as follows: 

“See answer to your previous inquiry concerning mini- 
mum weight on pig iron given in this column in the 
issue of Aug. 11, 1917, page 335. 


Practice in Handling Tracers. 


A correspondent representing an association of manu- 
facturers writes that several members have brought be- 
fore it the question of the practice of the New Haven 
Railroad in refusing to handle tracers beyond delivery to 
the connecting line. In former years, he says this rail- 
road and, he understands, others always followed tracers 
through to the final delivery of the shipment at destination. 
He asks for advice as to the attitude of various railroads 
in regard to following up tracers. 

There is no uniform practice among carriers in the 
matter of tracing shipments and there are many opinions, 
backed by more or less strong arguments, as to what 
ought to be the practice. This column is open to sug- 
gestions by those interested in the above query and who 
might be kind enough to give our correspondent some 
information or to express their own ideas. 


Duty to Provide and Furnish Transportation. 


Q.—A corporation has large plant on Penna. R. R. Co., 
with three private sidings. This firm handles 1,200 to 
1,500 cars of perishable freight on its sidings within a 
period of about three months each year. In order to 
handle this business promptly and efficiently it is neces- 
sary to have from two to four shifts per day on the firm’s 
private sidings. What service is the private corporation 
entitled to from the carrier in way of switching and shift- 
ing, said plant being located in town where the carrier 
does not maintain any switching train, but puts the shift- 
ing on the passing trains, en route from one terminal to 
another on the division? 

A.—As defined in section 1 of the act to regulate com- 
merce the term “transportation” includes, among other 
things, “all services in connection with the receipt, de- 
livery, * * * and handling of property transported.” 
The same section of the act provides that “it shall be 
the duty of every carrier subject to the provisions of this 
act to provide and furnish such transportation upon 
Teasonable request therefor.” So we would say that the 
Shipper in this instance is entitled to a reasonable switch- 
ing service for the receipt or delivery of its property. 
What would constitute a reasonable switching service 
could only be determined by an investigation of all of 
the ‘acts. It might well be that if trains pass with such 
frequency and regularity that the train crews take out 
the cars without undue delay a reasonable service is 
afforded, while, on the other hand, an infrequent and 
irrecular service might result in unreasonable delay and 
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in damage to shipper. A determination of what is rea- 
sonable could not therefore be lightly reached. 
The Term “F. O. B.” 


Q.—Will you please answer, through the columns of 
your valuable periodical, your interpretation of the com- 
mercial term “f. o. b.” and the meaning of the term, “pay- 
ment to be made on delivery of track receipts?” A few 
days ago a certain seller of second-hand bags wrote us-as 
follows: “I offer your firm, subject to acceptance by to- 
morrow, five hundred thousand emptied wheat and/or 
barley bags at .... cents each, as they run, f. o. b. new 
public grain elevator; for delivery during the months of 
June, July, August and September; subject to the Textile 
Alliance Regulations. Payment to be made on delivery 
of track receipts,” which we accepted. The points at 
issue are whether the buyer or the seller should pay the 
loading charges into Cars. 

A.—The term f. o. b. is an abbreviation of “free on 
board,” used commercially in executing contracts of sale, 
and indicating that delivery on the vessel or other con- 
veyance of a carrier is to be without expense to the buyer. 
A contract of sale f. o. b. New Orleans means delivery 
on board cars at New Orleans without expense to the 
buyer; or if f. o. b. New Orleans, I. C. R. R. tracks, it 
would mean delivery on board cars on I. C. R. R. tracks at 
New Orleans. We would therefore say that “f. 0. b. new 
public grain elevator” means delivery on board cars 
alongside of the elevator without expense to the buyer. 
The phrase, “payment to be made on delivery of track 
receipts,” we take to mean upon delivery to the buyer 
of the bill of lading, or carrier’s receipt for the goods, 
showing that delivery has been made on carrier’s tracks 
and are in its possession. 


C. F. A. CLASS SCALE TARIFFS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
The C. F. A. Rate Adjustment Committee, H. G. Wilson, 
chairman, has asked the Commission to hold up the class 
scale tariffs for review because the members of the com- 
mittee have not seen copies of them and can gather im- 
pressions as to what they are only from tariffs filed with 
state commission. Copies of Mr. Wilson’s reasons for 
asking suspension have not yet been received—only notice 
that they have been forwarded. The carriers have a five-' 
day permit to make the tariffs effective September 20, but 
Mr. Wilson and his committee think that permit should 
not be operative unless the railroads actually give five 
days for study of the tariffs by those interested. 


RAILROADS AND LIBERTY LOAN 


Fairfax Harrison, chairman of the railroads’ war board, 
announces that, at the request of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the railroads of the United States will co-operate in 
the publicity campaign that is being planned for the 
second liberty loan. 

Colored posters advertising the new issue of liberty 
bonds will be placed in the waiting room of every rail- 
road station in the country. 

Through these posters the Treasury Department will 
be able to reach the millions of persons who use the 
railroads and present to them timely information con- 
cerning the second liberty loan. The 1,750,000 employes 
of the railroads will also have the subject called to their 
attention by a series of posters that will be placed in 
the railroad shops and all other places where employes 
assemble. More than $20,000,000 worth of the first issue 
of liberty bonds were purchased by railroad employes. 
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| Personal Notes | 


H. H. Elberheart, agent of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
Ry. at San Angelo, has been appointed division freight 
agent, with headquarters at Beaumont, Tex. 

Captain Stuart C. Leake, quartermaster, U. S. R., lately 
commercial agent of the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 
tomac Railroad Co. and Washington Southern Railway Co., 
has been forloughed for active military service. 

R. E. Tipton, G. F. and P. A., G. H. & H. R. R., an- 
nounces the appointment of J. A. Cox as commercial agent, 
Houston, Tex., vice J. M. Lamb, resigned to enter the 
U. S. army. 

The Nezperce & Idaho Railroad Company having ac- 
quired the Nezperce division of the Lewiston, Nezperce 
& Eastern Railroad Company, C. A. Hawkins has been 
appointed superintendent, with office at Nezperce, Idaho, 
in charge of traffic and operation. 

C. F. Baker is appointed traveling freight agent of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, with office 
at Atlanta, Ga., vice H. L. Smith, resigned. 

S. J. Witt is appointed general agent of the Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown Railway Company, with offices at 
Akron, O. 

S. A. Williams is appointed general agent of the Chi- 
cago & Alton Railroad Company, St. Louis, Mo., and will 
have direct charge of both operating and traffic in St. 
Louis and East St. Louis district. 

James A. Burgess is appointed agent of the Merchants 
& Miners Transportation Company at Norfolk, Va., vice 
E. C. Lohr. 


G. L. Oliver is appointed general freight and passenger 
agent of the Fort Smith & Western Railroad, with head- 
quarters at Fort Smith, Ark. A. R. Christie is appointed 
assistant general freight and passenger agent, with head- 
quarters at Oklahoma City, Okla. J. J. Gibson is ap- 
pointed general agent to the receiver, with headquarters 
at Oklahoma City, representing all departments. 


D. L. Ray is appointed traveling freight agent of the 
Texas & Pacific Railway, headquarters Dallas, Tex., suc- 
ceeding W. R. Daniels. Mr. Ray will report to G. A. 
Deuel, division freight agent. W. R. Daniels is appointed 
‘ division freight agent, headquarters El Paso, Tex., suc- 
ceeding D. L. Ray. C. B. Fox is appointed traveling freight 
agent, headquarters Fort Worth, Tex., succeeding A. L. 
Sarrels, assigned to other duties. Mr. Fox will report to 
G. L. Moore, division freight agent. R. S. Norton is ap- 
pointed commercial agent, succeding W. J. Moylan, re- 
signed to take service elsewhere. Mr. Norton will look 
after the solicitation of freight and passenger traffic, San 
Francisco territory, reporting direct to S. C. Nash, Pacific 
coast traffic agent. 


H. M. Frazer, formerly manager of the traffic depart- 
ment of Louis K. Liggett Company, has been appointed 
general manager of the Commercial Delivery, with head- 
quarters at Elizabeth, N. J. 

John L. East has been appointed superintendent of 
freight service of the Illinois Central and the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley, with headquarters at Chicago. This 
is a new office created with a view to increasing the effi- 
ciency of the loss and damage bureau. 

F. F. Robins has been appointed commercial agent of 
the Georgia Southern & Florida Railway, at Miami, Fla., 
succeeding W. M. Brooks, resigned. 

J. W. Smith, superintendent of car service of the West- 
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ern Maryland Railway, has been appointed superintendent 
of transportation and has been detailed for special service 
with the Committee on National Defense at Washingion, 
D. C. E. R. Rouzer succeeds Mr. Smith, with headquar- 
ters at Baltimore, Md. 

John B. Burns, chief clerk of the Michigan Cenira] 
Railroad freight department, at Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
appointed district freight agent of the Toronto, Hamilton 
& Buffalo Railway, at Buffalo. 

L. R. Watts, general counsel of the Seaboard Air Line, 
at Portsmouth, Va., has been appointed consulting counsel, 
and E. Marvin Underwood, assistant attorney-genera! of 
the United States, of Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed 
general counsel, with headquarters at Norfolk, Va., to 
succeed Mr. Watts. 

The Pacific Coast Traffic League, an organization formed 
for the purpose of facilitating co-operation between Pacific 
coast cities in traffic matters, has elected officers as fol- 
lows: President, Seth Mann, attorney and manager of 
the Traffic Bureau of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce; vice-president, S. J. Wettrick, attorney and man- 
ager of the Transportation Bureau, Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce and Commercial Club; secretary-treasurer, 
Harry E. Stocker. The following were elected direci- 
ors: F. P. Gregson, traffic manager, Associated Jobbers 
of Los Angeles; J. H. Lothrop, secretary, Portland Traffic 
&-Transportation Association; G. J. Bradley, manager, 
Merchants & Manufacturers Traffic Association of Sacra- 
mento; S. J. Wettrick, and Seth Mann. 

A. J. Earling has retired. from the presidency of the 
C., M. & St. P. and is to be succeeded by H. E. Byram, 
operating vice-president of the C., B. & Q. Mr. Earling 
will become chairman of the board. Mr. Earling began 
his career with the St. Paul system as a telegraph op- 
erator at the age of seventeen. He was made division 
superintendent in 1882 and assistant general superintend- 
ent in 1884. In 1890 he became general superintendent 
and in 1895 he was elected second vice-president. He has 
served as president since September, 1899. The extension 
of the system to the Pacific coast was the most conspicu- 
ous achievement during his long term as president. Mr. 
Byram was born in 1865 at Galesburg, Ill. His first rail- 
road position was that of call boy for the Burlington when 
he was sixteen years old. He learned stenégraphy and 
gained a place in the general superintendent’s office. He 
has had important positions with the Great Northern, the 
Rock Island, and the Montana Central. He returned to 
the Burlington in 1904 and in January, 1910, he was placed 
in charge of operation of the Burlington. 


RAILROAD LEGISLATIONYVOTE 


. The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has an- 
nounced a referendum on proposed railroad legislation. 
Business men will be called on to vote for or against the 
following recommendations of the Chamber of Commerce 
railroad committee, of which Harry A. Wheeler of Chicago 
is chairman: 


That provision be made for federal regulation of the 
issuance of railroad securities. 

That Congress pass a general railroad incorporation law 
under which all railroad carriers subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission may organize. 

That if Congress passes a railroad incorporation law, all 
railroad carriers subject to the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, both those now existing and 
those hereafter to be created, be required to organize 
under this law. 

In view of the fact that conflict has arisen with respect 
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to the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
over intrastate rates, even though such rates affect in- 
terstate commerce—the committee recommends that the 
Commission be given authority by statute to regulate rates 
when those rates affect interstate commerce. 


MOVEMENT OF WHEAT 


Fairfax Harrison, chairman of the railroads’ war board, 
makes the following statement: 

“We are assured that the price of wheat determined by 
the President will be maintained throughout the year by 
the Food Administration, and that there can be no ob- 
jective in holding wheat. In fact, the farmer saves inter- 
est and deterioration by marketing early. 

“At the present time the railways can handle more wheat 
to storage points for ready distribution and to mills to be 
manufactured into flour for domestic consumption and ex- 
portation to our allies, where it is much needed, and for 
which ships are available at ports. The railways wish to 
appeal to the farmers to bring their wheat to market now. 
Later in the fall the handling of many more products will 
cause congestion and delays. 

“The railways are now being operated in common to 
serve the entire community. The demands for movements 
of military and supplies will be an increasing burden. 
Therefore, the railways must have the co-operation of the 
entire community.” 












































SUGAR RATES SUSPENDED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
By an order published September 8 in I. and S. Docket 
No. 1127, the Commission suspended from September 9 
until January 7 the operation of supplement No. 8 to Wash- 
burn’s I. C. C. No. 149. The suspended tariff names in- 
creased commodity rates on sugar, carloads, from New 
Orleans to various destinations in the states of Kentucky, 
Alabama, Tennessee and Georgia. The proposed rates 
are from 2-10 to 3.2 cents per 100 pounds higher than those 
now in effect. 





CHANGES IN DOCKET. 

The hearing in I. and S. 1092, Scrap Paper from Bos- 
ton, Mass., which was assigned for hearing September 10 
at Boston, before Examiner Watkins, was canceled and 
the case reassigned for September 15, before Examiner 
Pattison, at the same place. 

The hearing assigned for September 13 at Oklahoma 
City, Okla., before Examiner Fleming, in docket 8078, 
Miller Bros. vs. S. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al:, has been 
indefinitely postponed. 

The hearing in case 9625, A. J. Nye vs. Atlantic Coast 
Line R. R. Co. et al., assigned for September 12 at Tampa, 
Fla., before Examiner McCawley, was postponed to a date 
to be fixed hereafter. 





TRAFFIC CLUBS 


(The following list of traffic clubs will be published from time 
to time. We ask that readers notify us of any errors or of 
any changes or additions of which they have knowledge.) 


Akron Traffic Association. E. L. Tragesser, Pres.; T. E. 
Barry, Secy. 

Baltimore Traffic Club. H. M. Foster, Pres.; C. C. Kailer, 
Hill, Pres.; J. W. Bryan, Secy. 

Boston, Mass.—The Association of Railway and Steam- 
boat Agents of Boston. O. M. Chandler, Pres.; W. M. Ma- 
comber, Secy.-Treas. 
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Brooklyn Traffic Club. 
Schleicher, Secy. 

Buffalo Transportation Club. 
Henry Adema, Secy. 

Chicago Traffic Club. C. B. Hopper, Pres.; C. B. Signer, 
Secy. 

Chicago Transportation Association. 
Pres.; T. P. Hinchcliffe, Secy. 

Cincinnati.—Traffic Club of the Chamber of Commerce. 
H. M. Freer, chairman; E. H. Smith, Secy. 

Cleveland Traffic Club. C. F. Wood, Pres.; B. A. Ham- 
ilton, Secy. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Traffic club of the Columbus Chamber 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE. 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
Phe rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED—Position as traffic manager, by married man, 31 
years of age. Twelve years’ experience and thoroughly famil- 
iar with all traffic matters. G. B. P., 29, Traffic World, Chi- 
cago, IIl. . 


P. L. Gerhardt, Pres.; C. 


D. B. Fleming, Pres.; 


W. C. Siegrist, 














— 
— 


FOR SALE. 
One car of No. 1 White Oak ties 6x8x8. Also one car 
of nice clean Sawdust. L. E. Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. 


WANTED TO LEASE 


For a period of six months or one year, one hundred or 
more standard-gauge hopper~or gondola cars, steel or 
wood construction, forty to fifty tons’ capacity, for inter- 
state coal service. Furnish full specifications, location for 
inspection, etc. Whitaker-Glessner Co., Portsmouth Works, 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Doctors Farmers 
Axle Grease Mirs. Fish Hook Mfrs. 
Write for this valuable reference bcsk. Also prices and 
samples of Fac-simile Letters. 


Have us write or revise your Sales Letters. 
. oyld, 1021 F Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
Sr eee ie 


Mr. Railroad Traffic Manager, feel the need of 
a daily report of the tariff filings in which your 
line is shown as a concurring carrier? 








We are supplying other roads with this informa- 
tion and would be pleased to submit figures as 
to the cost of the service to you. 





Special Service Department 


The Traffic Service Bureau 
505 Colorado Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


> 






















of Commerce. J. E. Harris, Pres.; J. G. Young, Secy. 

Dallas Traffic Club. M. G. Scovell, Pres.; C. E. Hinds, 
Secy. 

Dayton Traffic Club. J. W. Cobey, Pres.; W. E. Boyer, 
Secy. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. R. Flickinger, Pres.; 
A. S. Fogg, Secy. 

Detroit Transportation Club. J. S. Kellie, Pres.; G. A. 
Walker, Secy. 

Erie Traffic Club. M. M. Davis, Pres.; M. W. Bismann, 
Secy. 

Flint (Mich.).—Traffic Club of the Flint Board of Com- 
merce. W. H. McCloud, Pres.; Ned Vermilya, Secy. 

Fort Worth Transportation Club. E. C. Price, Pres.; 
E. E. Wyatt, Secy. 
’ Freeport, Ill.—Greater Freeport Traffic Club. W. H. 
Jenner, Pres.; F. F. Pepperdine, Secy. 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club. H. L. Hudson, Pres.; A. T. 
Kroon, Secy. 

Houston Traffic Club. H. M. Mayo, Pres.; F. A. Lef- 
fingwell, Secy. 

Indianapolis Transportation Club. J. L. Keach, Pres.; 
L. E. Stone, Secy. 

Jackson (Mich.) Traffic Club of the Jackson Chamber 
of Commerce. H. H. Chandler, Pres.; J. R. Gibbs, Secy. 

Jacksonville Traffic Club. J. A. Von Dohlen, Pres.; 
J. B. Lee, Secy.-Treas. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Jamestown Board 
of Commerce. P. H. Garrity, Pres.; J. H. Dasher, Secy. 

Kansas City Traffic Club. James S. Adsit, Pres.; Alfred 
A. Wild, Secy. 

Los Angeles Traffic Association. 
H. C. Smith, Secy. 

Louisville Transportation Club. 
W. T. Vandenburgh, Secy. 

Memphis Traffic and Transportation Club. V. D. Fort, 
Pres.; J. C. Ryan, Secy.-Treas. 

Milwaukee Traffic Club. A. M. Patriarche, Pres.; F. T. 
Fultz, Secy. 

Minneapolis Traffic Club. 
Gibson, Secy. 

Newark Traffic Club. 
Busby, Secy. 

New England Traffic Club, Boston. C. W. Robie, Pres.; 
Cc. A. Anderson, Secy. 

New York Traffic Club, T. N. Jarvis, 
Swope, Secy. 

Norfolk Traffic Club. R. S. Gale, Pres.; Hege Terrell, 
Sec’y-Treas. 

Omaha Traffic Club. B. J. Drummond, Pres.; John P. 
Byrne, Secy. 

Peoria Transportation Club. T. A. Grier, Pres.; C. H. 
Gillig, Secy. 

Philadelphia, Traffic Club. H. G. Sickel, Pres.; W. H. 
Montgomery, Secy. 

Philadelphia.—Commercial Traffic Managers of Phila- 
delphia. W. B. Grieves, Pres.; T. Noel Butler, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic Club. Charles McNicholl, Pres.; A. H. 
Orr, Secy. 

Portland Transportation Club. 
W. O. Roberts, Secy. 

Providence, R. I.—Traffic Club of the Providence Cham- 
ber of Commerce. E. E. Salisbury, Chairman; E. C. 


Southwick, Secy. 
Rockford Traffic Club. J. H. Miller, Pres.; L. E. Golden, 


E. L. Lewis, Pres.; 


G. C. Devol, Pres.; 


S. R. Mather, Pres.; W. W. 


L. E. Campbell, Pres.; Roy S. 


Pres.; 


W. C. Wilkes, Pres.; 


Secy. 
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Salt Lake City Transportation Club. A. R. MeNitt, 
Pres.; R. E. Rowland, Secy. 

San Francisco Transportation Club. 
Pres.; F. Birdsall, Secy. 

Seattle Transportation Clu. F. R. Hanlon, Pres.; I. W, 
Brundage, Secy.-Treas. 

South Bend Traffic Club. J. P. Stahr, Pres.; J. L. Kit. 
tinger, Secy.-Treas. 

Spokane Transportation Club. 
R. W. Franklin, Secy. 

St. Joseph Traffic Club. R. A. Ferguson, Pres.; T. J, 
Slattery, Secy. 

St. Louis Traffic Club. 
Crilly, Secy. 

Toledo Transportation Club. H. E. Thatcher, Pres; 
Harry S. Fox, Secy. 

Topeka Traffic Association. 
uel E. Lux, Secy.-Treas.° 

Washington Traffic Club. J. C. Williamson, Pres.; W, 
B. Peckham, Secy. 


A. H. Dougall, Jr, 


V. G. Shinkle, Pres,; 


T. C. Whitmarsh, Pres.; W. §. 


J. F. Haskell, Pres.; Sam- 








Digest of New Complaints| 


No. 9717. The Wilson & Co. of Chicago, Ill., vs. Ahnapeg & 
Western et al. 

Alleges that on or about March 20, 1915, that defendants, 
operating in Official Classification territory, canceled from 
their tariffs, rules and regulations authorizing the protection 
of shipments of dressed poultry, butter, ‘eggs, cheese and 
oleomargarine, any quantity, and fresh meats, packing house 
products and other perishable products in less than carloads 
quantities moving on class rates, and in lieu thereof estab- 
lished tariff regulations authorizing a charge in addition to 
the regular class rates applicable to such shipments. Com- 
plainant alleges that charges are unjust and unreasonable; 
that by reason of such unreasonable and unjust charges that 
it has suffered damage in the sum of $25,000, for which it 
claims reparation. 

No. 9734. Middlesboro, Ky., Coal Operators’ Association vs. L. 
& N. et al. 

Alleges unreasonable rates on coal from southeastern Ken- 
tucky mines to southeastern points. Asks for the establish- 
ment of through routes and joint rates the same as in effect 
from other mines located on the Cumberland Valley Division 
of the L. & N. 

No. 9735. Bartlett-Collins Glass Company vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. 

Alleges unreasonable and discriminatory rates on glass bot- 
tles, flasks and demijohns from Sapulpa, Okla., to Texas 
points, together with reparation. 

No. 9838. Standard Oil Co. (Cal.), San Francisco, Cal., vs. A. 
Tt... & &..F. et al 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on petroleum products in 
glass bottles packed in wooden boxes from Richmond, Cal. 
to points in Texas, Colorado, Oregon, Missouri, Illinois and 
New York. Asks for a rate of 90 cents and reparation 
amounting to $1,446.31. 

No. 9839. California Fuel Dealers’ Protective Association vs. 
x kT & &. Fe at 

Against the rule for reweighing coal as being unlawful, un- 
reasonable, unduly preferential and discriminatory because 
shippers and receivers of coal in states other than California 
pay no reweighing charge. Ask for a cease and desist order 
and just and reasonable rules. 

No. 9840. Same vs. Same. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on coal from Utah and Colo- 
rado. Asks for rates indicated in the complaint. 

No. 9842. Western Pacific R. R. Co., San Francisco, vs. South- 
ern Pacific et al. 

Against the Southern Pacific’s demands for divisions on 
passenger fares other than first and second. Asks for a cease 
and desist order and divisions equaling those on passenger 
traffic interchanged at points in California on basis of rules 
in effect elsewhere and reparation. 





DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


Note.—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) af 
sew, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
Werld. Cancellations and postponements announced too late tt 
show the change in this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


September 17—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Gaddess: 

Fourth section applications of the Denver & Rio Grande, 
Colorado & Southern and Colorado Midland: Denver & Rio 
Grande—3735, 4004, 4114, 4119, 4126, 4206, 4216, 4325, 3942 
005, 4115, 4120, 4127, 4207, 4310, 4505, 4001, 4006, 4116, 4123, 

, 4208, 4314, 4002, 4112, 4117, 4124, 4201, 4213, 4315, 4003, 
4113, 4118, 4125, 4202, 4214, 4324; Colorado & Southern—2536, 
2541, 2544, 2577, 2585, 2616, 2620, 2622, 2555, 2537, 2542, 2580, 
2582, 2588, 2619, 2621, 2623, 2556, 2557, 2558, 2575, 2559, 2591, 
2567, 2568, 2569, 2570, 2573, 2594, 2595, 2597, 2604, 2611, 2612. 
2613, 2614, 2615, 2624, 2625, 2626, 2627, 2610; Colorado Midland 
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Stopping Up a $10,000,000 
Loss Leak by Stencil Marking 


One General Freight Agent estimates over ten million 
dollars is lost yearly to shippers thru careless address- 
ing of freight matter. Smeary handpainted addresses— 
tags that work loose—stickers that fail to stick—these 
are the causes of shipments going astray. Thousands of 
snippers are safeguarding their shipments by stencil 
marking. Why don’t you install 


Z IDEAL 


The Machine That Safeguards Shipments 


With the IDEAL you can mark ship- 
ments neatly, plainly, cheaply. Speedier 
and more eco- , 

nomical than 

old - fashioned 

methods. Saves 

time, work, la- 

bor and money. 


Operation is 
simple and easy. 
Speed up to 150 
stencils an hour. 
Visible - cutting 
and automatic. 


Book and Sample Stencil Sent Free 


Ideal Stencil Machines are furnished in three models, 
cutting large, medium and small letters. Our free book 
and sample stencil of your name give you the informa- 
tion you want. Take the first step toward safeguarding 
your shipments—write us today. 


Ideal Stencil Machine Company 


20 Ideal Block, Belleville, Ill. 
Sales Offices in the Principal Cities 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIG LEAGUE—Object: 
The object ef this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce: with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
G. M. Freer President 

Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 
W. H. Chandler ... osecceeeees Vice-President 
Manager Transportation - Department, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Oscar F. Bell Secretary-Treasurer 
.. 2. ape Company, "$36 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, 


E. F. Lace --- Assistant Secretary 
tJ North, La Salle Street, ‘Chicago, tit. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, in age e of Traffic of 
industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 


eS, TPAMUONE 6:0600s000dee or eee (teense sianwas President 
Ls eee rrr ere re -... Vice-President 
W. J. BUPICIGH ...ccccccecoce eccccccccccccecs Secretary-Treasurer 
Me: BME 40056546600000000%04me0" ccccccccccess cd rame P-anager 


AH correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, ‘Lawrence Building, Sterling, Il. 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ill. 


= 


THE TRAFFIC 


Urges Storage 


The Chamber of Com- 


merce of the United 
States in a recent Bulletin 
urges shippers to 


STORE NOW 


Why Not Use Us? 


Our facilities, including fireproof 
buildings, sprinkler system, low in- 
surance, and no cartage on rail ship- 
ments out of the city will enable us 
to handle your St. Joseph and vicinity 
business to your advantage. 


St. Joseph Warehouse 
and Cold Storage Co. 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


RECEIVERS, FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTERS 
COLD, WARMZAND GENERAL STORAGE 


ALL COMMODITIES 


2s 
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—4101, 4103, 4104, 4105, 4107. These applications cover 
various rates between points on respective lines. 


September 17—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McCawley: 
9716—Dupont Wholesale Grocery Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. 


September 17—Raton, N. M.—Examiner Fleming: 
9491—-Swastika Fuel Co. vs. A. P. & S. Ry. Co. be al. 
September 17—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Marshall 
ver 3 ee Service Commission of Wash. vs. Ale. & Vicks. 
et a 


September 17—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Walter N. 
Brown: 


8480—Macey Co. et al. vs. Pere M. et al. 


September 18—Chicago, Ill—Examiner H. C. Wilson: 

9009—Claims for loss or damage of pag 

September 18—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner G. M. Brown: 

9708—F. S. Royster Guano Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 

Fourth Section Ap. No. 1548—Southern Ry. Co., involving 
rates on commercial fertilizers, C. L., Norfolk, Va., to 
points in North Carolina. 

Cogtember 18—Natchez, Miss.—Examiner McCawley: 
9723—Natchez Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. _ an Mount- 

ain et al. 

September 18—Kansas City, Mo.: 

* Valuation Docket No. 4—Protest in the matter of valuation 
of the property of the Kansas City Southern; Maywood & 
Sugar Creek; Poteau Valley; Arkansas Western; Fort 
Smith & Van Buren; Texarkana & Fort Smith; Kansas 
City, Shreveport & Gulf; Kansas City, Shreveport & Gulf 
Terminal Co.; Port Arthur Canal & Dock Co.; and Glenn 
Pool Tank Line. 

oops. are Ill.—Examiner W. N. Brown: 

1&s 0i—C. F. A. class rates scale No. 3. 

1. & S. }104-Live stock valuation. 

September 19—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner Fleming 

a $1 io Grande Valley Creamery Co. vs. Wells Fargo & Co. 


al. 
9731--Meslilla Valley Produce Exchange, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. 
F. Ry. Co. et al. Also Fourth Section Applications Nos. 
622 ae 671, Leland, involving rates on wheat, C. L., from 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska and Illinois 

points to El Paso. 

September 20—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Marshall: 

9536— Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Assn. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. 


et al. 
*8118—Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co. vs. Southern Pacific et al. 


September 20—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner McCawley: 
9707—Forked Deer Milling Co. vs. Ill. Cent. et al. 
September 21—Asheville, N. C.—Examiner G. M. Brown: 
9653—Carolina Wood Products Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
Also the following —- section applications: 1548—Sou. 
Ry. Co.; 1952—L. & N. Ry. Co., involving rates on chestnut 
extract wood from points in Georgia to Canton, N. C. 
raham County Lumber Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
September 21—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Marshall: 
94F2—U. S. of America vs. Sumpter Valley Ry. Co. hess al. 
September 21—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner W. N. Brown 

9397—New Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. vs. Pere ‘Marquette 
R. R. Co. et al. 

9587—Reliance Mfg. Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. Also 
the following fourth section applications involving rates on 
cotton piece goods from Danville, Va., and other points 
taking the same rates to Paducah, Ky.: 2045—Ill. Cent. 

Co.; 3965—C. N. O. & T. P. a Co.; 1548—Southern 
Ry. * so nO Dey Central R. R. Co.; 1561—N. & W. 
Ry. Co.; 4966—C. & O. ~ Co. 
September age 01 adie Tenn. —Examiner McCawley 
$609-_-Chattanooga Sewer Pipe and Fire Brick Co. vs. Belt 
Ry Co., Chattanooga. 

Fourth Section Applications 540 of =~, Chattanooga Sou.; 1952 
of the L, 642 of the A. G. S.; 1530 of the Cent. of 
Ga.; 1548 of the Sou. Ry., and 458 of the N. C. & St. L,, 
in so far as they relate to rates for the transportation of 
pipe eee. Cc. L., from Chattanooga, Tenn., to Birming- 
ham, A 

ener Lookout Paint Mfg. Co. vs. A. & G. et os 

September 22—Chicago, Ill—Examiner W. N. B 
$729--Armour & Co. vs. Boston & Albany R. R. reo. “a al. 
September 24—Lexington, Ky.—Examiner McCawley: 

Free -ieentucky Lumber Co., Inc., vs. St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Ry. Co. et al. 

September 24—Knoxville, Tenn.—Examiner G. Brown: 

#405—Southern Penne Coal Operators’ on vs. L. & 
N. Co. al. 

eens Southern y A ee Coal Operators’ Assn. vs. L. & N. 
R. R. Co. et al. 

September 24—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Fleming: 
Miller & Lux, Inc., vs. Southern Pacific et al. 

9323, Sub. No. 6—Horst Co. vs. Southern Pacific et al. 

9323, Sub. No. 7—Horst Co. vs. Southern Pacific et al. Also 
the following Fourth Section Applications: Countiss’ Nos. 
345 and 349, involving rates on hops. 

9023—E. Clemens Horst Co. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. and Sub. Nos. 
1 to 15 both inclusive. 

ar Sub. No. 16—William Uhlmann et al. vs. ‘A. T. & S. F. 


al. 
923, Sub. Nos. 17, 18, 19—T. A. Livesley & Co. vs. Sou. Pac. 


t q 
9023, “Sub. No. 20—Emil Schwarc vs. G. H. & S. A. et al. 
No. 9023, Sub. No. 21—A. Magnus Sons & Co. vs. Northwestern 


Pac. et al. 
9023, Sub. No. 22—E. Clemens Horst Co. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
9028, D ae No. 23—Burger Bros. Co. vs. Northwestern Pac. 


9023, , No. 24—E. Clemens Horst Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. 
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om b ey? Rent 25—Lilienthal Bros., Inc., vs. Atlantic City R, 
0. al. 

9023, Sub.. No. 26—E. Wattenberg Co. vs. G. H. & S. A. Co. 

9023, Sub. No. 27—Hugo V. Loewi vs. Northwestern Pac. et 31]. 

=. a. —_ 28—British Columbia Hop Co. Ltd. vs. Sou. 
‘ac. et al. 

9023, Sub. 29—Theodore = vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 

9023, Sub. No. 31—F. W. George & Co. vs. y te Pac. et al. 

9028, > Sem No. 32—William Fe “Pritchard vs. C. M. & St. P. 


0085, Su oud. Nos. 33, 34, 35 and 36—E. Clemens Horst Co. vs. Sou. 
bae~ “Sub. No. 37—Sigmund Ullmann et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 


9035, ‘Sub. No. 38—A. Magnus Sons Co. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
9023, Sub. No. 39—Worcester Brewing Corp. vs. Cent. Calif. 
Traction Co. et al. 
Sub. No. C. Sweeney & Co. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
Sub. No. 41—Charles Mohr & Bro. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
No. 42—E. D. Jacks vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 
Sub. No. 43—Charles S. May Co. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
Sub. No. 44—Baumbach-Reichel Co. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
> No. 45—Newman Bros. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
ub. No. 46—Frank Miller vs. West. Pac. et al. 
— No. 47—S. > Steiner vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
9023, Sub. No. 48—M. Cain & Co. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
,» Sub. No. thet Ullamm & Co. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
Sub. No. 50—Elsas & Pritz vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
Countiss’ Fourth Section Applications Nos. 345 and 349 to 
be consideréd in connection with the foregoing cases. 


September 25—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Fleming: 
a “ew 9 Corrugated Culvert Co. et al. vs. C. H. & D. 
y. ‘0. 
ar 2 geemeeee Pine Box and Lumber Co. vs. D. & R. G. 


Pe i 8 25—Knoxville, Tenn.—Examiner G. M. mae: 
a ee Kentucky Coal Operators’ Assn. vs. L. & N. 
o. eta 


September 25—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Watkins: 
.&@s. 1102—Furnishing live stock cars. 


September 26—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner W. N. Brown: 
ar’ > epee Sheet and Tin Plate Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. 
et a 


September 26—Dayton, O.—Examiner . ea 
9615—Davis Sewing Machine Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. 


wg eg 26—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Marshall: 
- & S. 1093—Eastbound transcontinental syrup. 


adhe. Fo 27—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Marshall: 
1. & S. 1095—Eastbound transcontinental roofing paper. 


September 27—Toledo, Ohio—Examiner Watkins: 
9697—Ottawa Coal & Sully Co. vs. D. T. & I. et al. 
= Produce Exchange vs. the N. Y. C. R. R. Co. 
et al. 


September 28—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner G. M. Brown: 
9683—Oden-Eliot Lumber Co. vs. Alabama Central Ry. 


September 29—Jackson, Miss.—G. R. Brown: 
1. & S. 1090—Montgomery, Ala.-Jackson, Miss., grain products. 


September 29—Detroit, Mich.—EXxaminer Watkins: 
1. & S. 1094—Saulte St. Marie, Ont., paper and wood pulp. 
9006—Cabin \ eon Consolidated Coal Co. et al. vs. C. H. & 
y. eta 


October 1—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Gaddess: 
~~ Section Applications of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
R. R. Co.—5, 7, 10, 2328, 2330, 2336, 2337, 2339, 2342, 
2347, 2352, 2358 2361, 2362, 2363, 2364 2365, 2369, 
2377 2387, 2 2397, 
2406, 17 
2426, 
2443, 
2467, 
2490, 
2519, 


: 2531, 2533, "3792. These applications cover various fe 
between points on St. L.-S. F. 
October i—Jackson, Miss. —Izaminer G. Rg Brown: 
ee, Distributing Co. et al. ; ae ew OD. Of Tex: 
et a 


October 1—Los Angeles, Cal.—Examiner Marshall: 
7091—Charles R. McCormisk et al. vs. Southern Pacific et al. 


October 3—Baton Rouge, 5 oe G. N. Brow 
9714—Pelican Lumber Co., Ltd., vs. S. & P. et al. “ii Fourth 
Section Applications Nos. 601 by S. & P.; 1951, by K. C. 
Sou.; 4218, 4219 and 4220, by St. L. I. M. & Sou. 


aw 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 1013—Grain transit at Michigan stations. 

i & s. 961 Weatern Trunk Lines, iron and steel. 
. & S. 1087—Western Trunk Lines, iron and steel—No. 2 


Pa 4—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Marshall: 
3811—Consolidated Fuel Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


October ae Ill.—Examiner Watkin 
—s . Sinclair & Co., Ltd., vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. C 
et a 
8895—Board of Trade of eed of Chicago vs. Lehigh Valley 
Transportation Co. et a 


October 4—Cincinnati, Ohio—Examiner Gibson: ” 
9297—Procter & Gamble Distributing Co. et al. vs. Ala. Cent. 


et al, 
9516—Southeastern rate adjustment. 


ony 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
& a5 1010—Export freight free time. 
& Ss. 1025—New York harbor storage. 
: & S. 1026—Hold freight free time. 





et al. 
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Promise °es«s Performance 


A Statement of Achievement 
in Freight Service 


Clinchfield Route 


Based on past performances the Clinchfield Route 
from Cincinnati, Ohio, makes 


THREE Days to Atlanta, Ga. 
” “Augusta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Macon, Ga. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Equally good time to other Carolina and Southeastern Points. 


ad 


The substantial construction, and up-to-date equipment, of the Clinchfield 
Railway INSURES HEAVY TRAINS. No “setting out” of cars to 
REDUCE TRAIN TONNAGE. 


coo 


NO TUNNEL OR BRIDGE RESTRICTIONS. All large cars and ship- 
ments of unusual dimensions and weight are handled without delay. 


ad 


No large terminal points, thus the route is FREE FROM CONGESTION. 


iad 


Let the 


Clinchfield Route 


Serve you 


Theo. Dehon, Gen. Sou. Agent, J. W. Bottorff, Gen. Western Agt., 
Spartanburg, S. C. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
J. J. Campion, Vice-Pres., 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD Please Mention the Paper in Writing to Advertisers 
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October 5—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Marshall: 
9613—Cameron Coal Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
9672—Cameron Coal Co. et al. vs. L. A. & S. L. R. R. et al. 


October 5 and 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 1. & S. 1050—Reconsignment case. 


aa wy 4 6—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner G. N. Brown: 
1055—Oklahoma-Texas commodities. 
wy s "1097—Cottonseed products of yoy 


Bat es 9—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner G. N. 
9726—Bartlett-Collins Glass Co. vs. A. T. "% 3. oF. et al. 


October .10—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Brown: 
- & S. 1098—Cement to Nebraska (No. 2). 
. & S. 1100—Grain screenings rating. 


att. 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
ee Bute Company et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 


9267—"W. By Cady Lumber Co., 
b+ al. 
I. t Go? Handling of heavy articles. 


October ‘enAsgument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 958—And first supplementary order, Shreveport-Texas 
cattle—Lign.te, wood and tan bark. 


October 11—Springfield, Ill—Examiner Watkins: 
8496—Lourie Mfg. Co. vs. Cincinnati Northern R. R. Co. et al. 
= He. 1—Lourie Mfg. Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. 
0. eta 


October Lg gv City, Mo.—Examiner G. N. Brown: 
9718—The Kaw River Sand and Material Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. et al. 


October 12 and 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
a *> Commission of Louisiana vs. Aransas Harbor Ry. 
So. et al. 
3918—Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs. St. 
western Ry. Co. et al. 
* 8290—Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs. St. 
Francisco & Texas Ry. Co. et al. 
|. & S. 710—Eastern Texas class rates. 
|. & S. 729—Class rates to Shreveport, La. 


October 15—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner G. N. Brown: 
oe rie Products Corporation vs. Pennsylvania 
o. et al. 
ae hatfield Mfg. Co. et al. vs. 


al. 
9602--Frank P. Miller Paper Co. vs. P. R. R. et al. 
9602, Sub. No. 1.—S. Austin Bicking Paper Mfg. Co. vs. P. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
9602, Sub. No. 2—Kerr Paper Mill Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 


October 16—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Gibson: 
9018—Traffic Bureau of Nashville vs. L. & N. et al. 
9516—Southeastern rate adjustment. 


October 17—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner G. N. Brown: 
“eens Coal and Mining Co. vs. Illinois Central R. 
%. Co. 
6128, Sub. No. 2—Groom Coal Co. vs. Illinois Central R. R. Co. 
6128, Sub. No. 1—St. Louis-Coulterville Coal Co. vs. Illinois 
Central R. R. Co. 


RATES ON COAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

As Attorney-Examiner George N. Brown sees the ad- 
justment against which complaint was made in 9354, 
Lincoln Commercial Club vs. Colorado & Southern et al., 
rates on soft, nut, pea and slack coal from mines in 
Colorado to stations on the C., B. & Q. in Nebraska from 
Sweetwater to Angora, both included, are unduly preju- 
dicial against the members of the complaining organiza- 
tion because the carriers publish rates on nut, pea and 
slack to stations in the same general territory which 
are uniformly lower than the all-coal rates maintained 
to the stations in the territory described. The complain- 
ing stations are on the Billings and Brush-Alliance 
branches of the Burlington. 

The finding of undue prejudice is based on the fact 
that in May, 1916, the Burlington made a reduction of 
50 cents on nut coal to points it considered in competi- 
tion with destinations on the Union Pacific, to which last- 
mentioned points the Union Pacific reduced rates on 
small sizes to enable the Rock Springs coal operators to 
market a larger percentage of their small sizes of coal. 

It is in the contention of Brown, in a tentative report, 
that when the Burlington did that it was under an obli- 
gation to see that it did not thereby prejudice any shipper 
or any locality on its lines; that the maintenance of 
lower rates by the Union Pacific to points in competition 
with towns on the Burlington would not constitute dis- 
crimination, but that when the Burlington elected to 
meet the competition of coal from mines on the Union 


Inc., et al. vs. Glenmore & 


Louis South- 


Louis, San 


Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 
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Pacific it did so under the obligation first mentioned, 
because it was shown that there is cross country coin- 
petition between stations on the Union Pacific and Burling- 
ton in the affected territory. Farmers, it was testified, 
finding that they could obtain nut coal for 50 cents a ton 
less from dealers at the Union Pacific stations than from 
dealers on the Burlington, did their marketing in the 
Union Pacific towns to the hurt of those on the Burling- 
ton. 

Brown recommends a cease and desist order, but no 
reparation. Inasmuch as the Burlington remonstraied 
with the Union Pacific before the latter reduced its nut 
coal rates, it is assumed the Burlington will undertake 
to have the discrimination removed by a restoration of 
rate for all coal. 


COAL TO SOUTH DAKOTA 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 
It is the expectation of the Commission, in a report by 
Commissioner Harlan on No. 5622, Coal to South Dakota, 
that the North Western, Milwaukee, Oregon Short Line 
and the Burlington will reduce their rates on coal from 
mines in Montana and Wyoming to points east of the Mis- 
souri River in South Dakota to substantially the same 
level of rates from the same mines to stations in Nebraska 
equally distant. No order accompanies the report, but the 
carriers are expected to submit a general scheme of rates 
for lump coal on the basis indicated, “with such modifica- 
tions as may be ‘deemed necessary for the purpose of 
equalizing competition or other conditions.” 


This is the Commission’s answer to a resolution of the 
South Dakota legislature asking for a general inquiry into 
the rates on coal from Montana and Wyoming to destina- 
tions in that state east of the Missouri. They are now 
compelled to use coal from Ohio and Pennsylvania mines, 
2,000 miles away, involving two rail and one steamship 
haul and delivered at Huron, as a typical point, for $4.07 
per ton, while the rate on coal from Sheridan, Wyo., to 
Huron, a distance of 617 miles, is $5.76 per ton. 

The finding is that rates from mines in Wyoming to 
destinations in South Dakota on the North Western and 
the Milwaukee east of Rapid City and Miles City are un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial because in excess of 
voluntarily established rates to substantially equi-distant - 
points in Nebraska; that through rates, joint and local, to 
all points in South Dakota on the North Western and the 
Milwaukee to which through routes are open, should be 
established by the Burlington from Sheridan and Kirby, 
by the North Western from mines at Hudson and Kirby, 
by the North Western from mines at Hudson and Glen- 
rock, by the Union Pacific from mines at Rock Springs 
and Hanna, and by the Oregon Short Line from mines at 
Cumberland, and that these rates should more nearly ap- 
proximate the rates published by these same carriers to 
equi-distant points in Nebraska and other states; that the 
rates from Glenrock to South Dakota destinations should 
be on a basis of not less than 50 cents a ton lower that 
from Hudson, and rates from Hanna should be not !ess 
than 50 cents lower than from Rock Springs. These rates 
are to supersede full combination of locals on Rapid City 
and Miles City, except as to points in the Black Hills and 
some other branches of the roads involved where the 
operating conditions are exceptional in comparison with 
conditions to the territory east of the Missouri generally 
and to Nebraska. 

Earlier decisions, the report says, made adjustments to 
parts of the state other than the territory here involve:'. 
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CONFERENCE RULINGS 


Bulletin Number 7 Now Ready 


Cancels and includes Bulletin Number 6 














Contains all of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Rulings in Conference, some of which have been 
recently amended and many of which have not 
heretofore been officially published. 
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THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


418 South Market Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 
announcements of some of the livest and most progressive of such concerns in the country. They invite cor- 
respondence from our readers and can help you if you will lay your distribution or forwarding difficulties 
before them for solution. Practically branch service available without payroll or building investment. 


Minneapolis Warehouse & Transfer Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN..: 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 
220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


OORT eT Ie CARS A SPSL TY. 
Two W HOUSES ON TRACK. 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso. 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


520-532 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


a ie fireproof warehouses on tracks of princi rall- 
The. only two fireproof warehouses on the river 
Lowest insurance rates in the ci Twelve aute 

3 for delivery. Write for further particulars. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Lew- 

est Insurance Rate in City. 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 


OAKLAND CALIFORNIA sackane 


| 402 Elev th S! 


POOL CAR SERVICE 


Rates 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE @ | 


Of ad ATINS 17 W< arer WUSeS 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


636 The Rookery Buliding 


Yeaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carioad Distributors. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for hg me a 2g Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York: J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing — .. Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars set to our warehouses without charge. 

GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 
CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
« peay Expacss " 
ST. JOSEPH = --MO 
MERCHANDISH STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 


CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CHICAGO— 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co., (Not Inc.) 


5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 


Floors for rent. 
INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. 24-CAR SWITCH 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without ca . Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-826 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contraeters, transfer ané 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bormded and 
free warehou~<s. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS Continued 


John R. Walker 


COMMERCE COUNSEL 
For 


Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 


Cooperage Traffic Association. 
The Lumbermen’s Bureau. 


808-819 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


John B. Daish 


Interstate Commerce Cases Only 


602-606 Hibbs Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Bureau of Applied Economics 
Southern Buliding, Washington, D. C. 
Transcription, Compilation, and Analysis 

of Data from Records of Interstate Com- 

merce Commission. 


Exhibits Prepared for Freight 
Rate Cases 
References Furnished. 
Correspondence Invited. 


E. HILTON JACKSON 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
416 5th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Interstate Commerce Commission, 
eral Trade Commission and 
The Shipping Board 


SAMUEL D. WEAKLEY 


ATTORNEY AT LAW AND COMMERCE COUNSEL 
Practices before Interstate Commerce Public 
— and Public Service qa, 

railroad companies _ 2 4%. freight and -_ 
senger rates (1907-1914). = 


1807-1812 Jefferson County Bank Buliding, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Interstate Commerce and Public 


R. W. Ropiequet 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


wWean Paul Muller 
ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
420-424 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Utilities 
Murphy Bullding, East St. Leuls, tt. 
606 Mermod & Jaccard Bidg., St. Leuls, Mo. 


THOMAS BOND 
Formerly Commerce Counsel for 8t. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. 


Cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and Public Service Commis- 
sions a specialty. 


Sulte 1401 Central National Bank Bidg., 
St. Louls 


RAYMOND M. HUDSON 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
BOND BUILDING, WASHINGTON, 


Charles Conradis 


Practices before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


418-430 South Market St., Chicago 
606-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Walter E. McCornack 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- 


D. C. 
merece Commission; Counselor at Law 8. Court 
Supreme 
Sulte 1555 First National Bank Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


thoritative 


Author of “INTERSTATE CO 
of interstate 


E. I. MeVANN 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Interstate Commerce Practice 


CHICAGO—No. 11 South La Salle St. 
WASHINGTON—701 Woodward Bullding. 


Commerce Attorney and Counselor 

Specialist in all matters appertaining to 
commerce. Practitioner before the Inter- 
Commission. 

Union Trust Balid 


Southers Bullding 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, WASHINGTON, BD. C. 


JOHN P. DEVANEY 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE PRACTICE 
Sulte 819-24 First Nat.-Soo Line Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
H. J. SHAY, Notary. 


CLIFFORD THORNE 


Rate and Valuation Cases 


Lytton Bullding, 
Before Courts and Commissions. 


Chicago. 


BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 
1630 First National Bank Building, Chicago, II. 


M. W. Borders 
CORPORATION, INSURANCE 
AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


EDWARD E. McCALL 


Counsel 


Luther M. Walter John S. Burchmore 
Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 


ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 


GEORGE V. S. WILLIAMS 
Attorney and Counselor at Law 


CHARLES 8S. ALLEN 


IN CHARGE OF TRAFFIC MATTERS 


Formerly with I. C. C. and 
Traffic Department Southern Ry. Co. 


165 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
(Former Member State of New York Public Service Commission) 


SPECIALTY — Interstate Commerce, Federal 
Trade and Public Utilities Practice 


nla 


As @ Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please mention thie paper in writing te attorneys. 
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EFFICIENT TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


CLINCHFIELD ROUTE | 


A statement of glittering generalities is of no value to a shipper in 
selecting a reliable and efficient route for his shipments. What the shipper 
wants are facts. 






THE FACTS ARE: 


The Clinchfield Railway has a short route from the Central West to the Carolinas 
and Southeast. 


The Clinchfield Railway has a superb roadbed, up-to-date equipment and easy grades 
thus insuring heavy train tonnage, which obviates the necessity of ‘‘setting out’’ cars to 
reduce train tonnage, with the consequent delays. 
















The Clinchfield Railway by reason of the long distance telephone and telegraph with 
which all stations are connected the entire length of the line insures efficient tracing 
service. p 








The Clinchfield Railway has practically no tunnel restrictions. All tunnels are of 
unusual size, which permit of the handling of all large automobile, furniture, or vehicle cars 
now in use on any line. Machinery, tanks and other shipments of unusual size on open cars 
are handled without delay. 


The Clinchfield Railway handles shipments of unusual weight. The maximum 
gross weight of car and loading which can be handled is 240,000 pounds. 


The Clinchfield Railway has no large terminal points, thus the route is free from con- 
gestions or conditions which tend to cause congestions. 


The Clinchfield Railway has traffic representatives at important places in the 
North, South and West who will welcome the opportunity to demonstrate the transportation 
efficiency of the route. 


The Clinchfield Railway gives special attention to Claims, Tracing, Accuracy of Rate 
Quotations, and other traffic questions of interest to shippers. 


LET THE 
CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 
SERVE YOU 


THEO. DEHON, General Southern Agent J. W. BOTTORFF, General Western Agent 
Spartanburg, S. C. Cincinnati, Ohio 
J. J. CAMPION, Vice-President 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
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Are You Going to France? 


The Wells Fargo headquarters in Paris—4 Rue Scribe 


Wells Fargo in Paris will welcome and serve you. Our office is in charge of 
competent men who know the customs of the country and are prepared to 
place many banking and transportation facilities at your.convenience. 


They will open checking accounts, cash salary checks, send money and 
packages home—in fact handle personal commissions of every sort with 
efficiency and intelligence. 


Mail, money and packages may also be forwarded to you from the States 
in care of Wells Fargo. 


Wells Fargo Travelers Checks are the convenient way to carry your funds. 
Cashed at full face value in all parts of the world, they are, in effect, inter- 
national currency. If lost or stolen Wells Fargo refunds. . The cost is 


trifling—l0 cents for $20—50 cents for $100. 
Ask the nearest Wells Fargo man for details and booklet. 


Wells Fargo Travelers Chatie 


Millions of dollars of Wells Fargo Checks are issued annually 
by banks, tourist agencies, railroad and steamship ticket offices. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD Please Mention the Paper in Writing to Advertisers 











